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CHRONICLE 


Portuguese Republicanism.—The provisional govern- 
ment has abolished all titles of nobility. As some of these 
had been obtained at a considerable cash outlay, the pur- 
chasers or their heirs are the losers. It has also decreed 
the separation of Church and State, and the seculariza- 
tion of education. The University of Coimbra, which 
dates from 1290, has been temporarily closed on account 
of riots among the students, who attacked their profes- 
sors and tore off their academic hoods and gowns in a 
demonstration which they made in favor of immediate 
reforms and modifications at the hands of the Braga ad- 
ministration. Manhood suffrage and divorce by mutual 
consent have been declared a part of the program of the 
new regime. No steps have yet been taken to summon 
a constitutional convention or other body representing 
the people. The republic has already been recognized by 
Brazil and Liberia and it is not yet a month old. It is 
now known that the convent of Quelhas, from which it 
was alleged that bombs were hurled at the mob which 
attacked it, had been deserted by the inmates three days 
before the assault. Five men have been arrested on 
the charge of having killed Admiral dos Reis, who was 
reported as having committed suicide on account of the 
supposed failure of the revolutionary movement. 
Alfredo Vicenti, manager of E/ Liberal, of Madrid, is of 
the opinion that a ministerial crisis in Portugal is needed 
to clear the air, so that the useless officials may retire, 
“ beginning, perhaps, with President Braga, whose learn- 
ing exceeds his discretion.” The Jesuits of the College 
of Campolide are still detained in prison. The London 
Times attributes the revolution to the joint action of 








Protestantism and Freemasonry——Owing to the 
numerous and painful vexations that the Conservatives 
were obliged to endure under the Texeira cabinet (all 
their remonstrances and protests to the King being of no 
avail) Dom Manoel gets so little sympathy that scarcely 
anyone sorrows over his fate. Though among the great 
mass of the citizens there is little liking for the republic, 
nobody seems at all anxious to have the king return. 


Triumphs and Mishaps in Air.—The balloon America 
II, which sailed from St. Louis with two Americans, on 
Oct. 17, in a contest for the James Gordon Bennett cup, 
landed in a dense Canadian forest, fifty miles east of 
Chicoutimi, P.Q. During the forty-five hours and fifty- 
eight minutes it remained in the air it reached an altitude 
of 16,000 feet,and covered a distance of 1,355 miles, thus 
establishing a new world record for a continuous balloon 
flight. The account of the exploit combines to an 
unusual degree the elements of hazard, daring and suc- 
cess. As a contribution to the romance of adventure it 
makes interesting reading, but it seems to have been a 
useless feat in other respects. 

The international aviation tournament at Belmont Park, 
L. I., was of greater importance as far as scientific re- 
sults are concerned, and is said to have been the most 
successful events of the kind. Claude Grahame-White, 
the English aviator, won the international trophy, with a 
purse of $5,000, at Belmont Park, beating the world’s 
aviation record for 100 kilometres, or 62.1 miles, which he 
covered in 1 hour, 1 minute, 434 seconds, an average speed 
of 61 miles an hour. Moisant, the American, made the 
best time of three aviators in the Statue of Liberty flight 
and won the Thomas F. Ryan $10,000 prize, beating 
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Grahame-White by forty-three seconds and Count de 
Lesseps by seven minutes. On the last day of the inter- 
national aviation meet, another triumph was won for 
America by Ralph Johnstone, who beat Wynmalen’s world 
record. of 9,186 feet, made in France, by soaring into a 
cloudless sky to the height of 9,714 feet. 

The science of aviation reaped a rich harvest of death 
in Europe, the victims including Captain Madiot, who was 
instantly killed at Douai, France, while making his first 
practice flight ; Lieutenant Monte, at Magdeburg, Prussia, 
and Lieutenant Saglietti, at Rome, Italy. 


High Office for Negro.—President Taft has decided to 
appoint a negro to the highest office in an executive 
branch of the government ever held by a member of that 
race. William H. Lewis, at present an assistant District 
Attorney in Boston, is to be made an Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States. This, says an Adminis- 
tration organ, is in line with President Taft’s policy of 
recognizing negroes in the government service, but not 
making these appointments, if possible, in Southern 
States, where friction has been caused in the past by 
negro Federal office holders. 


Brigade Honors Chaplain.—In presence of several 
thousand survivors and friends of the Irish Brigade, 
which fought so gallantly in the battle of Gettysburg, the 
memorial statue to its chaplain, the Rev. William Corby, 
C.S.C., was unveiled last Saturday on the historic bat- 
tlefield and dedicated with appropriate ceremonies. The 
memorial, a bronze figure of the priest in the act of giv- 
ing absolution to the entire brigade, is placed on the very 
rock on which the priest stood when a few moments be- 
fore one of the most desperate charges of the fight he 
performed the religious rite, which has gone down in the 
history of the battle of Gettysburg as one of the most im- 
pressive incidents of the three days’ battle. There were 
addresses by Rev. Charles W. Lyons, S.J., President of 
St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, and by Henry A. 
Daily, President of the Catholic Alumni Sodality of 
Philadelphia, the latter turning over the memorial to the 
National Park Commission. 


A Doubtful Victory.—The Hague International Arbi- 
tration Court awarded to the Orinoco Steamship Com- 
pany, of New Jersey, $46,867 and costs against the 
Venezuelan government for damages suffered by the 
company through the forfeiture of its concessions by 
Venezuela during the adminstration of President Castro. 
This is the final settlement of a controversy which for 
years has disturbed the relations between the United 
States and Venezuela, and at one time threatened to lead 
to war. ‘The company originally presented a modest 
clairn for $1,400,000. An umpire, to whom the matter 
was referred, reduced the amount to $28,000. The 
American government then agreed with Venezuela to sub- 
mit the matter to the tribunal at the Hague, with the 








result noted. Venezuelans will probably hail the decision 
as a victory for them. 


Porto Rico Prosperous.—The annual report of the 
Governor of Porto Rico shows that the island has a 
denser population than any American State or Territory, 
except Massachusetts, and the census just taken will show 
a population of over 1,100,000, or 310 a square mile. 

Branches of 22 foreign corporations, capitalized at 
$11,110,112, were established during the year, and 32 new 
domestic corporations, capital $5,608,000, were organized. 
Half the lands are under cultivation. Public school 
students have quadrupled in number in the past decade. 
A campaign against the hook worm disease has been con- 
ducted with island funds. At the 55 dispensaries 49,407 
patients were treated, resulting in 19,423 complete cures 
and the improvement of 6,966 cases. In the mountainous 
districts the number still afflicted is estimated at 300,000. 


Butchery in Mexico.—Particulars of a bloody occur- 
rence in Zacatelco, a town in the State of Tlaxcala, 
Mexico, while celebrating the centenary of Mexican in- 
dependence, state that the trouble began when the offi- 
cial procession and that of the partisans of Madero, the 
late candidate for president, who was then out on bail, met 
in the streets of the town. The mayor approached a 
young woman who was carrying a Madero banner, and 
ordered her to surrender it. As she refused, he tried to 
wrest it from her, but she drew a revolver and fired at 
him. He was not wounded, but he telephoned to the Gov- 
ernor of the state, “ The anti-reelectionists are shooting 
us down.” The chief of police of Tlaxcala was at once 
sent forward at the head of one hundred men, and Gov- 
ernor Cahuantzi followed quickly with reinforcements. 
When they reached the town, they began to fire indis- 
criminately at groups of people, wherever they saw them. 
The militia completely lost their heads and raged like 
wild beasts. A mother who was raising a loud wail over 
her little child, who had been shot, was attacked by a 
militiaman and killed on the spot. The soldiers looted’ 
stores and spread panic throughout the town. Governor 
Cahuantzi was slightly wounded, and his aid was slain. 
Before quiet was restored there were forty corpses in the 
streets. The number of wounded was far greater. 


Canada.—The by-election in the Drummond-Atha- 
baska constituency due to the transfer of Mr. Louis 
Lavergne to the senate is being fought vigorously. Both 
candidates are Liberals and the issue is exclusively the 
naval policy——In a by-election for the local legislature 
at Fernie, British Columbia, W. R. Ross has been re- 
turned with a majority over his Socialist opponent of 
200. The majority of the coal miners voted for the lat- 
ter. A fire in Victoria, British Columbia, destroyed 
an entire block in the heart of the business quarter. The 
loss is about two million dollars———The Niobe of the 
Canadian Navy reached Halifax October 21. It is said 
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that she will take the Governor-General to the West In- 
dies during the winter. The Montreal Star is the me- 
dium of an offer by leading Canadians of both parties to 
pay the expenses, up to $10,000, of an English delegation 
to investigate the truth of the reports circulated by Lib- 
eral papers in England that Canada is prepared to ex- 
change protection for free trade. The English freetraders 
do not seem inclined to accept the invitation. The 
Canadian protests against Nathan’s attack on the Church 
and the Pope have so impressed him that he has attempted 
to explain his words in a bundle of meaningless generali- 
ties. Alderman Judge has given notice of a motion to 
censure the City Council for its resolution against Nathan 
and in sympathy with the Holy Father. 








Great Britain.—The attempt to make a parliamentary 
reversal of the Osborne Judgment the leading question 
in the impending by-elections will probably be unsuccess- 
ful. William Crookes appeared for two days as a can- 
didate at South Shields for this purpose, but withdrew 
on account of dissensions in the local trade unions on the 
subject. Nevertheless the committee of the Labor party 
has issued a manifesto proclaiming the Osborne judg- 
ment to be destructive of Trade Unionism. The Suf- 
fragists are working against Sir John Simon at Walth- 
amstow because he refuses to promise that the Govern- 
ment will allow the Female Suffrage Bill to go forward in 
the session of Parliament about to open. Sir John Si- 
mon answers them and those who demand a similar 
pledge regarding the Osborne Judgment, very reasonably, 
that he is not a member of the cabinet but its secondary 
legal adviser, and can not, therefore, interfere with its 
policy. It is not thought that these matters will affect his 
re-election. Mr. Balfour has made an _ important 
speech at Glasgow, identifying the Unionist party with 
the demand for a greatly increased navy and, if neces- 
sary, a loan for the purpose of building it. The Gov- 
ernment has complained to the Persian Government of the 
insecurity of the southern trade routes from the Persian 
Gulf. It gives the latter three months in which to make 
them safe. If this be not done it will organize a local 
force under Indian officers for the purpose and will take 
10 per cent. of the customs to pay the cost. Russia de- 
clares itself in sympathy with the demand. The German 
press is very indignant, declaring the action of Great 
Britain to be the beginning of a scheme for the partition 
of Persia. The Turkish press takes the same line. Persia 
is reported to have rejected the demand at, according to 
the English press, the instigation of Germany. The 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. has determined to stop its 
mail line to the West Indian islands on account of de- 
crease of subsidies ; the Imperial direct line to Jamaica is 
to be stopped for the same reason. British merchants in 
the West Indian trade are much concerned as they see 
that the stoppage of close communication with the West 
Indies means the turning of its commerce to the United 
States. The Royal Commission on relations between 

















Canada and the West Indies recommends a mail line via 
Canada; but this, if it is ever organized, will need- time. 
King Manoel of Portugal, and his mother, Queen 
Amélie, are with the Duke of Orleans at Wood Norton. 
The hopes of a settlement of the shipyard lockout 
have been disappointed, the workmen having voted 
against the proposed arrangement. They are persuaded 
that some of the builders who are taking large contracts 
will have to open their shops very soon. The Religious 
Tract Society calls attention to the opportunity of spread- 
ing the Gospel in Portugal, given by the revolution, and 
asks the public for £3,000 to make known the Gospel of 
Christ to a people hitherto in intellectual and religious 
bondage. 











Ireland.—The declarations of Mr. Redmond and Mr:. 
T. P. O’Connor, in regard to Federal Home Rule, are the 
main topics of discussion in the Irish papers and the elec- 
tive public bodies. In repudiating a portion of his inter- 
view with the London Daily Express correspondent, Mr. 
Redmond says: “Our minimum demand is for an Irish 
Parliament with an executive responsible to it, and ful? 
control over all purely Irish matters.” He has no ob- 
jection to England, Scotland and Wales having Parlia- 
ments of their own and to the Irish measure being so 
framed as to fit in with a general system of federatiom 
later on, “ but Ireland cannot wait until England, Scot- 
land and Wales have made up their minds to get Home 
Rule for themselves. Home Rule for Ireland first. We 
will not tolerate any postponement of the question nor any 
watering of our demands.” The financial features of 
Gladstonian Home Rule, which Mr. Redmond’s article in 
McClure’s pronounces acceptable, is adversely criticized 
on the ground that English control of Irish customs an@ 
excise while Ireland contributes one-fifteenth of the whole 
to the British exchequer and a proportionate share to the 
upkeep of army, navy and diplomatic corps, would bank-- 
rupt the Irish Government. This contention is strength- 
ened by the statement of Lloyd George, that England is 
now running Ireland at a loss of $10,000,000 a year. The 
Federal Home Rule theory on the basis of the relations 
between the Canadian provinces and the Dominion Parlia— 
ment, which Mr. O’Connor has been advocating im 
Canada, is denounced by Mr. Dillon as “ gas and water 
Home Rule.” The scheme outlined last week in Dublim 
by the Imperial Home Rule Association, consisting chiefly 
of Irish Protestants not connected with the National 
Party, is much broader than Mr. O’Connor’s and from 
the financial viewpoint more satisfactory than Mr. Glad- 
stone’s measures. England would regulate and collect 
the excise and customs but turn over the amount to the: 
Irish executive, which could use the same for the en-- 
couragement of Irish industries by means of bounties. 
The Master of Elibank, chief Liberal Whip, speaking - 
at Edinburgh, October 19, indicated that the Government : 
has some Home Rule scheme in view. He recalled that: 
the South African settlement was the chief glory of King: 
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Edward’s reign and he hoped that the settlement of the 
Irish question, “ which shall remove from our constitu- 
tional midst the shame and peril of discontented Ireland,” 
might be “ one of the bright stars of the reign of King 
George.” He hinted at a settlement on Federal lines. 
A criticism of the condition of Dublin streets at night by 
a speaker at the Catholic Truth Society Conference, 
brought out the helplessness of the Dublin Corporation. 
They referred the matter to the police authorities as they 
had recently done in regard to undesirable exhibitions at 
theatres and music halls. This was the limit of their 
power as they have no control over the policing of the city, 
the Metropolitan Police being ruled directly from the 


Castle. 





France.—It was confidently predicted by his enemies 
that Briand was at the end of his tether. In the debate 
on the great strike he was bitterly assailed by the Social- 
ists. The session is said to have been as violent as any of 
those in the National Convention before the Revolution 
of 1789. Jaurés, the Socialist leader, and the relentless 
foe of Briand, was the chief aggressor and he so angered 
the Prime Minister as to wring from him the admission 
that he would have used even iilegal means to restore or- 
der. Fierce cries of “ Dictator, resign,” came from both 
Socialists and Radicals; the Chamber was a bedlam and 
one member endeavored to fight his way through the mob 
to strike Briand, who stood cool and defiant. The pe- 
culiar aspect of the situation is that a few years ago Bri- 
and was the idol of these very Socialists, and was violent 
in his advocacy of the general strike which he had just 
been called upon to suppress—and which he did by forcing 
thousands of the strikers to assume the uniform of the 
army, as reserves. When at last the opportunity came 
for him to explain his course of action he made the plea 
that appeals to every Frenchman: the country was in 
danger and he would not hesitate to go beyond the limits 
of what was strictly according to law to save it from 
destruction. Though one hundred Radicals voted with 
the Socialists against him he won by a great majority and 
is yet in control. The attempt made by Pelletan and 
other members of the Chamber of Deputies to glorify Fer- 
rer, the Spanish anarchist who was put to death last year, 
ended in a manner quite the reverse of what was expected. 
A meeting was held and a motion was put asking that 
Spain should be requested to free herself from the yoke 
of the Church, to reverse her criminal procedure and to 
rehabilitate the name of Ferrer. To the amazement of 
Pelletan the proposal aroused a number of Anarchists 
to fury. They stormed the platform with sticks and 
chairs and a general fight ensued, which was ended only 
by somebody switching off the electric lights. The rioters 
declared that they were opposed on general principles to 
pariiamentarians, and that Pelletan and his associates 
would probably have voted to shoot Ferrer. An excel- 
lent example of defiance of tyranny was given the other 
day by the Bishop of Grenoble. One of his priests had 











been fined by a civil court for referring to Joan of Arc, 
Galileo, Giordano Bruno, the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, etc., during a catechism class. The bishop went 
to the place, taught catechism for two hours and not only 
spoke of what subject he pleased, but launched out into 
a scathing denunciation of certain historical and ethical 
text books used in the public schools. A po‘iceman 
was present but did nothing. The budget of this year 
calls for the startling sum of four milliards and two 
hundred and sixty-nine millions. This is an increase 
of eighty-three millions above the expenses of last year. 
Nor is this all. M. Klotz announces that the increase is 
to continue. In 1912 there is to be an addition of one 
hundred and sixty-three millions for pubtic expendi- 
tures ; in 1913, two hundred and ten millions, and perhaps 
more; in 1914, two hundred and seventy millions, so that 
in 1914 the budget will call for four milliards and five 
hundred and thirty-nine millions. These figures, says the 
Univers, seem like the measures of space that astronomy 
employs in telling us of the movement and distances of the 
planets. What the moon and the stars may do, however, 
does not practically disturb the denizens of earth, but 
these numbers proclaim the bewildering sums of money 
which the patriots of France have to furnish to uphold 
their glorious republic. The general strike has failed 
but there are still loud cries of resistance. 








Navy is Too Small.—Austrian and Hungarian de'‘e- 
gates began in Vienna the constitutional session in which 
the program of the common interests of the two countries 
is discussed and formulated. Following the general re- 
view of the situation of the empire’s affairs presented by 
Graf von Aehrenthal, Imperial Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, special consideration was given to the state of the 
navy. A carefully prepared report was laid before the 
delegates, and the claim was made that a study of the de- 
tails therein presented would show that the Austrian navy 
was entirely too weak to meet the interests of the em- 
pire. A new naval program involving wide and extensive 
ments of the university. It is significant that the famous 
Haeckel was not invited to the celebration. 


Germany’s Industrial Troubles.—The strike of the 
dock hands in Hamburg has been brought to a happy 
ending. As announced in the Chronicle the strikers and 
employers alike feared the further extension of a strug- 
gle which has caused much loss and suffering. The close 
of the strike in Hamburg averted a similar struggle 
planned for Bremen. But the latter Hansa town is fac- 
ing the effects of a strike of street car employees, which 
threatens to develop into a serious calamity for this busy 
emporium. Three deaths from cholera have occurred 
in Dantzig, and fifteen more persons have been seized 
with the plague. An investigation of the cases reported 
in Hamburg showed no presence of cholera. The water 
of the river Elbe, which has been thoroughly analyzed is 
found to be not infected. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 
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All Souls 


In the hundreds of miles of subterranean city, now 
known as the Roman catacombs, it is calculated that 
there are six millions of slumbering inhabitants who 
trust in the Lord and await the resurrection. The rude, 
as well as the ornate inscriptions over the tombs, the 
varied symbolism of the period, concealing from the pro- 
fane while disclosing to the initiated the sacred truths 
of the new dispensation, remain to-day among the most 
treasured monuments of the early Church. They bring 
to us the message of those remote ages and set forth in 
visible form the mysteries of that faith which welds the 
present with the past, testifying to the unity and the con- 
tinuity of the Church of the twentieth century with the 
Church of the first. Says a recent writer: “ Not the 
doctrines only, but the history and the religious observ- 
ances, the jurisdiction of the Church’s pastors, the order 
and grades of the ecclesiastical hierarchy and of the min- 
isterial offices, the high honor in which virginity was held, 
and the rite by which it was solemnly consecrated, are all 
set before us with an evidence that admits of no doubt 
that we are reading the records of the forefathers of 
the Faith.” 

Countless inscriptions bear witness to the belief of the 
early Christians in the doctrine of Purgatory, a place 
where the souls of the departed if they be not free from 
the stain of sin or from the temporal punishment due 
to sin are detained for a time awaiting the happy moment 
of deliverance. Among the prayers inscribed over the 
tombs we meet frequently with the words: Rest in 
Peace; May God Give Refreshment to thy Spirit; May 
He Refresh thy Soul. Scratched in the mortar beside a 
grave in the Cemetery of Praetextatus, is a Latin inscrip- 
tion written with Greek letters, as the German Jews to- 
day write their German jargon in Hebrew characters. 
It is peculiar, too, for containing a testimony to the 
divinity of Our Lord, as well for expressing a prayer 
for the refreshment of the departed: “To the Well- 
Deserving Bona. Christ God Almighty Refresh 
thy Spirit in Christ.” A bereaved husband ends the in- 
scription, “‘ To Lucifera his dear wife,” with these words, 
“Whosoever reads this inscription, let him beseech God 
that the holy and innocent soul may be taken to God.” 
Here then is a fact, patent and palpable, attesting the an- 
tiquity as well as the actuality of the belief that the prayers 
of the faithful bring light in darkness and relief in suffer- 
ing to those “ who have gone before us with the sign of 
Faith and sleep the sleep of peace.” 

Whatever the anguish of the widow of Naim when 
the staff on which she leaned was broken, or the grief 
of Mary and Martha when Lazarus was taken from them 
and their home made desolate, they were not without the 
knowledge of a consoling truth. It was an accepted 





article of Jewish belief that, by p.ayers said and good 
works done in its behalf, the blessed spirit of the de- 
parted might be brought from darkness into Abraham's 
bosom. The scripture taught “it is a holy and whole- 
some thought to pray for the dead that they may be 
loosed from their sins.”” The words that they may be 
loosed from their sins imply that they are bound by sin 
or the punishment due to sin. The phrase would be mean- 
ingless were there no Purgatory. Even apart from re- 
velation the passage bears witness to the prevalent belief 
of the whole Jewish people. They could pray for the 
departed, and the prayer of the heart laden with sorrow 
would rise all the more surely to the throne of the Mighty 
Father. 

One of the most violent assaults of the sixteenth cen- 
tury innovators was on the doctrine of Purgatory. With 
Luther, prayers for the dead were a mask of Satan in 
flat contradiction with the fundamental belief in the all- 
sufficiency of Christ as opposed to the merit of the works 
of men. This denial with its frank acceptance by so 
many who fell away from the Church has left them 
without even the shreds of revelation which were com- 
mon enough among pagan nations, who had lost the true 
notion of the Redeemer to come. The burial service of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church is not a prayer, but an 
instruction for the living, to be recited by the minister 
at his discretion, which declares that all those “ who have 
finished their course in Faith do now rest from their 
labors,” but of supplication there is never a word. “I 
am the Resurrection and the Life,” recites the minister, 
to the assembled mourners who are invited to dwell on the 
day when all shall rise again like Christ, with never a 
thought suggested of what may be happening in the 
meantime. 

The bereaved Catholic hears the same consoling truth 
of the Resurrection, but he joins in the supplication, the 
same that was made by the Christians of the Catacombs : 
Eternal Rest grant unto him, O Lord! and let perpetual 
light shine on him! May he rest in peace! Jesus! spare 
this soul which is so dear to Thee! Hasten Lord his 
hour and bid him come to Thee! 

In some “high” churches where so-called masses for the 
dead are celebrated, the rules of the Established Church 
are not allowed to mar the higher law of Catholic cus- 
tom. They borrowed the missing prayers for the de- 
parted directly from the Roman Ritual. Yet the Collect for 
the dead was precisely the form of prayer which the Re- 
formers were most careful to remove from the Anglican 
formularies. In the Prayer-Book of 1549 there was an 
intercession for the “ whole state of Christ’s Church,” 
followed by a prayer for the souls of the faithful de- 
parted. The compilers of the Prayer-Book of 1552 
carefully expunged this remnant of the ancient Catholic 
service. That their meaning might be clearly under- 
stood they limited the expression “ whole Church ” by 
the words “militant here on earth;” and as for the 
prayer for the dead they simply swept it out of their 
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liturgy. To make their intention perfectly clear, they 
inserted in the Articles of Religion an approbation of the 
Homilies as “godly and wholesome doctrine,” while 
they put forth in the Homilies thus approved the plain 
statement: 

‘“ Neither let us dream any more that the souls of the 
«lead are anything at all holpen by our prayers; but as 
the Scripture teacheth us, let us think that the soul of 
«nan, passing out of the body, goeth straightways either 
to heaven or else to hell, whereof the one needeth no 
prayer, and the other is without redemption.” 
(Stan. XIX). But why should we omit the XXII Article 
of religion, which is quite clear on this point. It reads: 
“ The Romish doctrine concerning Purgatory . . . is 
a foul thing vainly invented and grounded upon no war- 
ranty of Scripture, but rather repugnant to the Word of 
God.” 

The tenacity with which the pagans preserved the frag- 
ments of revelation which came down to them is in start- 
ling contrast to the anxiety of a modern world to have 
none of them. “ Those who appear to have lived neither 
well nor ill,” says Plato, “ go to the River Acheron, and 
embarking in any vessels which they may find, are carried 
in them to the lake, and there they dwell and are purified 
of their evil deeds; having suffered the penalty of the 
wrongs which they have done to others, they are absolved, 
and receive the reward of their good deeds, each of them 
according to his deserts.”” The words are strangely akin 
to those of the Council of Lyons in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, though the mystery is solved when one remembers 
that the light of truth was dim in the one case and shone 
with the fulness of revelation in the other. “If truly 
penitent,” says the Council, “ they depart in charity, be- 
fore giving satisfaction by worthy fruits of penance 
for their sins of commission and omission, these souls are 
purified after death in the cleansing sufferings of 
purgatory.” 

St. Justin Martyr tells us that many of the Greek au- 
thors had borrowed from the Jewish writings whatever 
correct ideas they possessed concerning divine truths, and 
mentions explicitly Plato and Homer. Virgil, too, repre- 
sents Afneas as he meets the shade of Palinurus, with 
other spirits of the dead, wandering on the hither bank of 


the Styx. And the Roman poet tells us: 


“The ghosts rejected are the unhappy crew 
Deprived of sepulchres and funeral due: 
The boatman Charon; those, the buried host 
He ferries over to the farther coast; 
Nor dares his transport vessel cross the waves 
With such whose bones are not composed in graves. 
A hundred years they wander on the shore 
At length, their penance done, are wafted o’er.” 


The monuments of Egypt disclose that three 
thousand years before the Roman poet sang, the Egyp- 





tians believed in a nether world where the departed lived 


awaiting the coming of the solar barque that they might 
bathe in the radiance of the sun-god, and lead him with 
rejoicing through the long caverns of their dark abode. 
In the splendor of the nightly heavens the dweller on the 
Nile saw a field of lentil in the northeast, where the de- 
parted dwelt in security and peace. It was not given 
to everyone to reach this fair abode of the blessed, for 
it was surrounded by water. Some few the sun-god 
would bear across in his barque; many, the appointed 
ferryman, but no one would be so favored except him of 
whom it was said “ there is no evil which he has done.” 

Religion to-day outside the Catholic Church largely 
resolves itself into the cult of humanity, a love for man- 
kind in general, or a “ humdrum effort to better the con- 
ditions of the human race.” Of the future these 
humanitarians care but little. But the traditions of the 
nations and the supernatural revelations accepted for two 
thousand years are in full accord with reason, and the 
promptings of the human heart. If nothing defiled can 
enter heaven, and if many depart from this life with the 
image of God in their soul, not destroyed but blurred, 
why should there not be some transitory state in which 
the soul is purified and the image restored to the bright- 
ness of its original representation? If the Church is one, 
if we are all members of the same body whose head is 
Christ, in whom all fulness dwells, why is it unreasonable 
for those who can pray and merit for themselves, to 
believe that they may share their prayers and their 
satisfactory merit with those of their brethren who have 
passed the shoals of time and stand expectant on the 
shore of an eternity beyond? 

Sir Thomas Browne, the distinguished author of 
“ Religio Medici,” and a devout member in the seven- 
teenth century of the Church by law established in Eng- 
land, gives his honest opinion of what he thinks of the 
prayers for the dead and admits his unwilling com- 
pliance with the doctrine and practice of the Anglican 
Church. “ There is an error,” he says, “ which I did 
never positively maintain or practise, but have wished 
that it had been consonant to truth, and not offensive to 
my religion, and that is the prayer for the dead; where- 
unto I was inclined from some charitable inducements, 
whereby I could scarcely contain my prayers for a 
friend at the ringing of a bell, or behold his corpse 
without an orison for his soul: it was a good way me- 
thought to be remembered by posterity, and far more 
noble than a history.” 

Samuel Johnson would be ‘a good Catholic, and at the 
same time a good Anglican. So he uttered this duly 
qualified prayer for his wife: “O Lord, so far as it 
may be lawful in me, I commend the soul of my de- 
parted wife; beseeching Thee to grant her whatever is 
best in her present state, and finally to receive her to 
eternal happiness.” Nor did Boswell hesitate to put in 
writing that the devotions of his master proved un- 
questionably that “ he in conformity with the opinion of 
many of the most able, learned and pious Christians in 
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all ages, supposed that there was a middle state after 
death, previous to the time at which departed souls are 
finally received into eternal felicity.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s prayer, quoted approvingly by the 
Standard over ten years ago, may in part be recalled 
here. “QO God, the God of the spirits of all flesh, in 
whose embrace all creatures live, in whatsoever world 
or condition they be, we beseech Thee for him whose 
name and dwelling place and every need Thou knowest. 
Lord, vouchsafe him light and rest, peace and refresh- 
ment, joy and consolation, in Paradise, in the companion- 
ship of saints, in the presence of Christ, in the ample 
folds of Thy love.” Yet Gladstone believing firmly in 
this doctrine of the Catholic Church never shook off the 
fetters of a Church which denied it. 

The gift of faith is better appreciated by those who 
through no merit of their own have received it, when they 
witness the sad gropings after truth of those who in the 
long ago were lost in the darkness of a pagan world, 
as well as of those who living in the fulness of revealed 
truth are blind nevertheless, because they will not open 
their eyes to the light. 

And what is the Catholic view of the state of the soul 
confined in Purgatory? “ We may certainly say without 
fear of exaggeration,” writes Father Coleridge in his 
“Prisoners of the King,” “that no sudden calm that 
ever fell upon sea or lake could compare with 
the wonderful change to peace and perfect tranquillity 
which takes place at the moment of death in the case 
of those who die in the state of grace. This calm and 
peace is not in the case of the Holy Souls a passing, but 
a permanent state, it lasts as long as they remain in the 
holy prison of Purgatory; in some respects, it becomes 
more intense as their period of purification draws to- 
wards its close, and then it merges itself into the Beatific 
Vision.” 

November is well known to Catholics as the Month of 
the Holy Souls. Many a Mass will be offered, many a 
prayer said, many an alms given that the soul of father, 
or mother, husband or wife, or dear friend, nay the soul 
of the unknown stranger or friendless one, may receive 
mercy and deliverance at the hands of a gracious Lord. 
The thought of Purgatory, like the thought of heaven, 
is full of hope, for the happy soul therein confined “ is 


safe; consumed, yet quickened, by the glance of God.”, 


E. SPILLANE, S.J. 


The French Strike 


The strike which has just taken place in France is full 
of menace for the future. For several days all the north- 
ern lines, and a part of those in the east were tied up, 
and many other supplementary strikes were taking place 
in different parts of the country. We were within an 
ace of having all traffic stopped; our great industria’ 
establishments closed; in a word, our entire social and 
civil life disrupted. The whole plan had been made 





with that object. Indeed the program is still being car- 
ried out, for there is a great permanent Workingmen’s 
Association which strives continually and without dis- 
guise to bring this plan to perfection ; hoping one of these 
days to make it completely successful. 

If this time the enterprise failed, it was not precisely 
because of the military measures which the Government 
was compelled to adopt, but chiefly because the movement 
started from only one of the syndicates affiliated with 
the General Workingmen’s Confederation. With regard 
to this Confederation, the strikers on the Northern lines 
had, so to say, kicked over the traces. They gave the 
signal for the strike instead of waiting to receive it. The 
central committee of the Federation was annoyed and 
chagrined but could do nothing else than approve of the 
strike; though it was aware, because of the insufficient 
preparations, that it was destined to fail. 

There were already troubles in the Confederation itself ; 
but the disagreements between the Revolutionists and the 
Reformers, who are called Modern Syndicalists, are get- 
ting worse and worse, and this dissension may probably 
put off for some time the terrible menace of a general 
strike. Nevertheless while remaining partial, these strikes 
will continue. Even with these divisions the Confedera- 
tion will keep a firm hand on the different sections. 
The preparation of strikes is an essential element of its 
program, and there is no doubt that we shall see strikes 
in department after department all over France. There 
will, so to speak, be a permanent condition of restricted 
strikes. The readers of AMERICA will welcome, I think, 
some details about the General Workingmen’s Confedera- 
tion, which is at the back of the movement. 

It is a union of several syndicates and other analogous 
groups. It represents 300,000 workmen, perhaps more, 
and is divided into two sections. First, the Confederation 
of Workingmen’s Exchanges, and second, the Confedera- 
tion of Industries and Trades, which are called Syndicates. 
The Workingmen’s Exchanges direct bureaus, whose pur- 
pose is to procure work, and to create or administer 
other kindred organizations. The Confederation of In- 
dustries and Trades has for its special object the inaugu- 
ration and promotion of strikes, and also the forming 
of syndicates which are to be available as instruments 
in the social struggle. 

For a long time these two sections kept their autonomy 
and developed by means of their own _ resources 
and their special organizations. To unite them was the 
first object of the Revolutionists. That purpose was 
effected by establishing the General Workingmen’s Con- 
federation, and it was brought about in 1902, after 
efforts which called for great persistency and persever- 
ance. It was effected by preserving the character and 
internal organizations of the two branches, and has al- 
ready been in operation for seven years. Its central 
committee is made up of delegates designated by each 
one of the component associations: the Exchanges and 
the Syndicates, and has three permanent commissions, 
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each of twelve members. The first is the Literary Com- 
mission, whose chief organ, a weekly, is the Voix du 
Peuple. Second, the Commission on Strikes. Third, the 
Commission of Control. The budget is supplied by fees 
which are very small, but very numerous. 

Their members have a badge of affiliation. It is 
called the Label and represents two hands stretching 
across the world with the device “Prosperity and 
Liberty.” There is a paper edited by Citizen Delesalle, 
which contains informaticn about the use of the badge. 
It reminds the wearers that it is a sign intended to im- 
part strength to the struggle by the proper distribution of 
assistance in the fight. Thus when an appeal for help is 
received, the Syndicates know whom they ought to help, 
for each one of them will be able to understand im- 
mediately where to send the aid that is demanded, if 
the petition bears the stamp of the Confederation. This 
help will be distributed always with a preference for the 
Syndicates which employ the label. Thus, if a Syndicate 
is forced to begin a strike, its appeals, stamped with the 
mark of the Association, will declare to the other bodies 
that it is their duty to be on hand with the needed help. 
As a matter of fact, the Confederation does not wait for 
the Syndicate to announce that a strike has been or- 
dered, for it is continually urging and promoting strikes. It 
has a special permanent commission established, which 
concerns itself with that object exclusively. The sixteenth 
article of its rules says, that the Commission on Strikes 
and on the General Strike, has for its object, to study 
the movement of strikes in the whole country. It 
gathers subscriptions from all the members and guaran- 
tees the distribution of money among those who need it. 
It endeavors besides to use every means to persuade the 
workers of the necessity of a general strike. For that 
end it creates or suggests the creation of sub-committees 
for the same purpose wherever it is possible. It not only 
sends subsidies, but it furnishes lecturers. 

In order to understand the importance which the Con- 
federation attaches to this strike propaganda, we need 
only read the pamphlet which is published by Citizen 
Delesalle, and which is copied everywhere by other pub- 
lications. He says, “ To fight always without cessation 
and without respite, to keep the spirit of revolution al- 
ways alive in the minds of the workingmen, never to be 
satisfied—and can workers ever be satisfied as long as they 
are the victims of society?—such are, without contradic- 
tion, the only tactics in this war of the classes. Re- 
peated strikes are for the proletariate both an excellent 
exercise and a powerful and efficacious means of edu- 
cation,” 

The Confederation inculcates direct action, which 
means, besides boycotting, the frightful practice of 
sabotage, which consists in purposely doing poor work, 
in spoiling good work that has been done by other work- 
men, in tampering with machinery, and sometimes 
destroying it. The motto of sabotage is, “ For bad pay, 
bad. work.” The Confederation professes in general 








free thought and atheism. It is also antagonistic to the 
idea of patriotism and the support of the army. Only 
the other day, at the close of the Congress of Toulouse, 
where the most revolutionary of the members of the 
Congress went, of their own initiative, to begin the strike 
on the railroads of the north, the Confederation passed 
a motion of anti-militarism. This motion invited the 
soldiers, not only to throw aside their rifles when called 
out against their brother workers, but also recommended 
a general strike in case of war. 

Such is the dominant spirit of the Confederation. 
Nevertheless there is one section of it which, although 
not numerous, is considerable in its importance. Its 
members are known as the Reformists. In general they 
assist in the strikes, but not in all of them. They are 
opposed to the system of sabotage. They preserve their 
love of country, and respect for the army. If, in spite 
of divergences of opinion, they continue, nevertheless, 
their membership in the Confederation, it is because they 
represent a great power which at times they have been 
able to exercise. They strive to prevent anything like 
violent action. In many cases they have shown a great 
deal of courage in attempting to reason with the ma- 
jority. It is not probable, however, that their efforts will 
meet with any substantial success. Nevertheless, they 
hope that circumstances will, in the long run, give them 
more influence. It is just possible that the events of the 
recent strike, and also what may happen in the future, 
will produce a crisis in the ranks of the Confederation 
which the Government will know how to utilize. 

In order to combat the Revolutionists, Mr. Briand 
finds himself now struggling with a condition of which 
he himself was the creator. Only seven years ago he 
was associated with the most violent members of the 
party. He began his career and continued it for some 
time shoulder to shoulder with these men. In some of 
the Socialist Congresses, he advocated a general strike 
and riots. The men whom he faces to-day are his former 
comrades. That shows the difficulty of the situation, 
and also throws light upon the skillfulness of the min- 
ister. He is gifted with extraordinary suppleness and 
tenacity. He made use of both these qualities in order 
to hold his office among the most violent of his party, and 
then to break with them after having become, through 
their help, a man of importance in the country. During 
the three years of his ministry, and especially since he 
was made the head of the cabinet, Briand has been able 
to keep his balance by his extraordinary skill. He is a 
man without principle. With regard to religion, he has 
long ago expressed himself in a way that is not only 
hostile, but contemptuous. The other day, at the end 
of a political discourse, he declared that he wished to 
respect all beliefs. For him everything depends on the 
circumstances. It is thus that he reached his present 
position, and he is a availing himself of every oppor- 
tunity of keeping it. As the public are tired of religious 
strife, which has been going on for a quarter of a cen- 
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tury, he is trying to respond to the call of peace which the 
country demands. Nevertheless, he as head of the min- 
istry, refuses to modify in the least, the laws which have 
laicized the schools, and which have been formulated 
precisely for the purpose of making them hostile and 
indifferent to religion. To-morrow, if a direct fight 
against the Church should appear to be opportune, 
Briand woull give the signal to begin, just as easily as 
he utters to-day his words of peace and reconciliation. 
He is an Atheist, but has not the excuse of being prompted 
by the ardent passons of Atheism as Clemenceau. The 
Atheism of M. Briand is determined by circumstances. 

To-day a great number of Moderates, and even of the 
Conservatives, show themselves disposed to regard Briand 
as a defence against the advance of demagogy, but the 
protection he offers has nothing solid in it. Moreover, 
its importance for him depends altogether on the vote 
which the Deputies will give him in some moment of bad 
humor or caprice. 

EUGENE TAVERNIER, 
Editor of the Univers. 


The Secret of Catholic Educational Influence 


At a recent educational conference a president of a 
secular university remarked to a Catholic rector: “ You 
people get a hold on your students that we can never 
compass, try how we may; and your hold of them is as 
strong outside the classroom as in it. You get into their 
hearts and minds and stay there when they go out into 
the world. How do you manage it?” 

The rector despaired of finding an answer that would 
be intelligible to his questioner, but replied: “ By being 
a Catholic institution. Our hold on our students is the 
Faith we hold in common, or rather its hold upon us—a 
vivid conscious, definite Faith that is mutually and 
equally binding. Regarding the effect it generates, I 
would say the secret is reverence. Catholic teaching and 
practice had been instilling this reverence in our students 
from their cradles, and when they come to us it is a lever 
ready to our hands.” 

“ Well,” said the secular educationalist, “ we have no 
such lever, and if we had we should not know how to use 
it.” 

The answer had not greatly enlightened him, but it 
marks well the spirit that differentiates the religious from 
the secular system. The Catholic child in a truly Catholic 
household grows up in an atmosphere of Faith. Its 
mysteries are to him as real as his surroundings. He 
knows and feels as by physical contact the presence of 
God, of His Holy Spirit, of Christ the Saviour, of His 
Virgin Mother; and the household of God—the saints 
and angel spirits whom he is taught to invoke—is as 
near to him as his own. 

To him the Church is God’s house, not an earthly 
edifice, for he knows that as he kneels God comes down 
upon the altar, and to the upraised Host he bows in 





adoration as he would before the Throne of Heaven. And 
the priest, whose mystic words have wrought the won- 
drous mystery, he regards not as a man. He is the an- 
ointed of the Lord, empowered to call on the Divinity, and 
lo! day by day his God is present to his summons. With 
the office of washing away the primal stains; with power 
to bless and teach and save, to free the souls of men from 
sin and fill them with grace from sacramental] fountains, 
God has dowered him. To him the Catholic doffs his 
hat, not as an act of conventional courtesy, but of religious 
reverence, and the appellation, “ Father,’ springs 
spontaneous to the lips. He may possess or lack per- 
sonal distinction, but wherever the Catholic finds a priest 
ordained and sanctioned by the Church, he reveres him 
as God’s minister. He reveres his Church because it is 
God’s ; he respects his government and laws because their 
authority is from God; he respects his neighbor, his own 
soul and his own flesh because they are from God. By 
its relation to God his respect for everything in heaven 
or on earth is measured. 

This spirit of reverence, unconsciously informing 
heart and mind and strengthened by transmission through 
generations, accounts for many things in Catholic lands, 
which to strangers reared in other traditions are an 
enigma. Mr, Birrell declared recently in the British 
House of Commons that the inmates of a miserable hut 
in Connaught know how to welcome a stranger and dis- 
pense hospitality with a civility and grace unsurpassed 
by any class in the King’s dominions. He apparently 
deemed this phenomenon peculiar to Ireland, but had he 
read a work issued a few weeks previously by another 
distinguished Englishman, he could have appraised its 
origin more accurately. In his “Life Lessons from 
Joan of Arc,” Father Vaughan attributes the ease of 
the peasant maid, “as though to the manor born,” in 
the King’s entourage, to this Catholic spirit of reverence 
which “lends a strangely wondrous grace even to the 
peasantry,” and has produced “ the refinement and charm 
of manner that belong to the land-tillers in Normandy, 
in Ireland, and in other places where the people have not 
been robbed or starved out of religion.” 

The genuineness and warmth of this politeness spring 
from the sincerity and intensity of a reverence which, 
vivified by a thousand acts of adoration and never 
withered by scepticism or sin, has been dowered by the 
inpouring of grace with more than earthly charm. It is 
this peculiarity which so pleases while it mystifies 
strangers accustomed to the pale courtesies of conven- 
tional life. The politeness of society is a superstructure 
built on the surface by the architects of convention; it 
is a painting more or less perfect, but artificial at its 
best. The Catholic peasant’s courtesy is an outgrowth 
from a religious root, the living flower of the tree of 
Faith and Charity; and its bloom is perennial, for it 
knows no winter unless sin should nip its blossoms. It 
is the outward expression of the supernatural within; it 
is grace of manner flowing from the Grace of God. 
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The Catholic student, in less or greater measure ac- 
cording to his character and rearing, brings this grace- 
nurtured reverence to school, and finds there a teacher 
whose vocation is the cult of reverence. At the start 
there is between the two a bond which the friction of 
life and divergences of taste and temper cannot sever. 
The student may not have been reared in the ideal 
Catholic household; he may have failed to respond to 
the influences of Catholic environment and his sense of 
reverence may be of the slightest, but sq long as he has 
Faith there is means and hope for its development: 
there is a foundation on which to build, and in the 
sacraments there is ample material for the builder. The 
student goes forth from the school of reverence; what- 
ever unpleasant emotions he may bear with him are soon 
ground out in the mills of time, but the reverence re- 
mains, strengthening with the years. Grievances are for- 
gotten, surface wounds, if any, are healed and leave no 
mark, and he returns to seek out the teacher who had 
devoted to him his life and whom he now recognizes as 
his truest friend, the friend of his soul. The jars and 
jolts are a subject of laughter, the teacher an object of 
reverence. 

There are, of course, exceptions to this rule. Not all 
Catholics avail themselves of their opportunities 
and not all Catholic students attain the ideal be- 
fore or during college life. There have been non- 
Catholic teachers, too, who have inspired respect 
and affection, and Catholic teachers who have not; 
but it is only those who have consecrated their 
lives to the cause of Catholic education who can 
win from their pupils a holy, it might be called a sacra- 
mental reverence. It is a phenomenon that Catholics easily 
understand, and there are not a few non-Catholics, even 
outside those who send their children to Catholic schools, 
who recognize, though they may not comprehend it. It 
solves the university president’s difficulty and also ex- 
plains the progress, multiplication and development, in 
the face of otherwise insurmountable obstacles, of Cath- 
olic educational institutions. 

An incidental passage in Canon Sheehan’s novel, 
“ Luke Delmege,” is pertinent in this connection. Enter- 
ing a school, whose pupils were noted for their courtesy 
and conduct, Father Delmege overheard the teacher thus 
address them: 

“ Reverence is the secret of all religion and happiness. 
Without reverence, there is no faith, nor hope, nor love. 
Reverence is the motive of each of the Commandments 
of Sinai—reverence of God, reverence of our neighbor, 
reverence of ourselves. Humility is founded on it; piety 
is conserved by it; purity finds in it its shield and 
buckler. Reverence for God, and all that is associated 
with Him, His ministers, His temple, His services—that 
is religion. Reverence for our neighbor, his goods, his 
person, his chattels—that is honesty. Reverence for our- 
selves—clean bodies and pure souls—that is chastity. 
Satan is Satan because he is irreverent. There never 





yet was an infidel but he was irreverent and a mocker. 
The jester, and the mime, the loud laugher and the 
scorner, have no part in the Kingdom.” 

The teacher was asked, “ How many pupils on the 
rolls?” He replied, “ Fifty-six.” How many in at- 
tendance?” The reply was the same, “ Fifty-six.” It 
is the teaching and practice of reverence that wins and 
holds the pupils of all ages to School, to Church and to 


God. 
M. KENNY, S.J. 


IN MISSION FIELDS 
BeForE A PAGAN JUDGE. 


The church of Kidangur, British India, has the dis- 
tinction of having been built from foundation to roof in 
the course of a single night. The need of the church 
was not so pressing as to demand such desperate haste, 
but there was another consideration which could not be 
ignored, namely, the opposition of the Hindoos, who 
were very numerous while the Catholics were a mere 
handful. The Hindoos were quite irritated by the pre- 
sence of the church, and were not soothed by the thought 
of how it had been raised while they were asleep. They 
petitioned the government for its removal and searched 
the statutes for some means of outwitting the Catholics, 
but as their efforts were fruitless, they brought a crimi- 
nal charge against them. The facts of the case were 
as follows: 

A Hindoo of the Nayar caste owned some land ad- 
jacent to the site of the church. During a recent survey 
of the district a part of the church property was sur- 
veyed as forming part of the Nayar’s land. This was, 
however, unknown to both parties; but at the time of 
their investigations to get up a case, someone probably 
with access to the government’s records discovered the 
point and a criminal case was brought forward by the 
Nayar. The indictment was that the Christians had 
forcibly and by night trespassed upon the property and 
had built a church there. The accused were the Rev. 
Thomas Mapiledeth, who had been deputed by the bishop 
to say the first Mass there, and seven of the neighboring 
Catholics. 

The Tahsildar began the trial. After two hearings 
the priest was acquitted, but the seven parishioners were 
only let out on bail. The circumstances of the case and 
the nature of the trial were such that the Catholics had 
every reason to fear the worst. Some important docu- 
ments produced by the claimant, the fury of the 
Brahmins and of the various castes, the aid given by the 
pleaders of the Talug, with one exception, the remarks 
of the Tahsildar when the case was being tried, all these 
seemed to point to an unfavorable verdict. The one 
hopeful consideration was that the Tahsildar, although 
of the Nayar caste, had proved himself a just and unpre- 
judiced man. 
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Every morning during the trial, Mass was sung in the 
new church and this was followed by the recital of 
the Rosary to ask the protection of Our Lady Help of 
Christians. 

On the last day of the trial when the pleader for the 
accused closed his speech, the Tahsildar made such 
severe reflections on the case, that the accused and their 
party thought there was no hope. The seven defendants 
returned to the church and promised seven Masses in 
honor of the Seven Dolors of Our Lady. It followed, 
of course, that if they were condemned, the church would 
have to be removed, and there was little chance of 
establishing another in Kidangur. 

On the following day when the decision was to be given, 
a great number pf Christians attended the Mass and 
Rosary, and several went to Holy Communion. The 
Tahsildar appeared in court. Although the pleader for 
the prosecution repeatedly urged him, he would not pro- 
ceed to give judgment in this case. A huge crowd had 
gathered, the accused were at last called, and excitement 
was intense. 

In his summing up the Tahsildar briefly reviewed the 
facts of the case, while the Hindoos looked on in exulta- 
tion like so many Shylocks awaiting Antonio’s sentence. 
And in fact the end of the case was similar to that, for 
in acquitting the seven accused the Tahsildar remarked 
that the whole accusation was merely got up on account 
of the Hindoo feeling against the new church. The case 
was thus quietly terminated. 

The promises were kept by the accused, and the Feast 
of Our Lady Help of Christians was celebrated with 
great rejoicing. 





~7e 


The organ of the Panama Masonic lodges, El Nivel, 
undertakes to throw a little light on Freemasonry and 
succeeds to admiration, for it informs us that “ the 
Masonic creed is in perfect antagonism with the 
Catholic creed,” that “ Masonry combats dogma,” and 
that it “ rejoices that the temporary president, Sr. Men- 
doza, (since succeeded by Sr. Arosemena) belongs to 
our grand institution of Masonry, and following the 
doctrine that it teaches, he will effect the happiness of 
the people of Panama.” 

This is one more proof, though by no means needed, of 
the wisdom of the Church in warning her children to 
choose between her and Freemasonry, since they 
cannot belong to both. Whether a Catholic will adopt 
this or that profession or embark in this or that business 
venture may be purely a matter of choice or sagacity ; 
whether he will join the Freemasons or not is a question 
whether he will exchange his Church for something that 
necessarily cuts him off from the Church. 

Here a question of principle is involved. Catholics 
may fail in practice while still holding fast to the Faith; 
but when they adopt another religious system, they 
renounce their faith. 





CORRESPONDENCE 





The Truth about Portuguese Republicans 


From the impartial pen of a staff correspondent of the 
Westminster Gazette, of London, we have the following 
account of the barbarous methods of the rabble of Lisbon 
in their treatment of the unfortunate religious of the 
Portuguese capital. It is printed in the issue of that paper 
of October 18: 

The Portuguese Government has done serious harm 
to its own cause by its ill-treatment of the nuns and by 
allowing its soldiers and sailors to pillage several 
cnurches, monasteries, and convents. Before describing 
these mistakes in detail I must first say, however, that no 
people in the world is entitled to reproach the Portuguese 
in these matters. The Cromwellians and the French 
Revolutionists acted with far more violence though also 
with far more manliness and greatness, and, considering 
everything, the Portuguese Revolutionists exhibited ex- 
traordinary self-restraint when they got the upper hand. 

Two wrongs, however, do not make a right, and un- 
doubtedly the treatment of the nuns was disgraceful and 
barbarous. Granting that they had no legal right to 
exist as communities, the Government should have 
notified them of that fact and given them ample time to 
make preparations for going to their homes or for em- 
bracing some other profession. 

“ But,” said a marine officer to me, “ we had-got to 
protect these nuns from the mob, therefore we’ brought 
them as soon as possible to the arsenal.” 

Now there was not the faintest disposition on the part 
of the mob to attack the convents. Most of the attacking 
was done by the soldiers and bluejackets. The Irish con- 
vent of Bom Successo at Belem, the Dominican con- 
vent, the Irish Dominican monastery of Corpo 
Santo, and others are still protected by a few soldiers. 
All the other convents could have been protected in like 
manner. I say nothing of the monasteries and especially 
of the Jesuit establishments. I confine myself to the 
case of the nuns, and I think that case was hard. 

From Thursday to Sunday the nuns were brought 
through the streets in open motor-cars and carriages. 
These vehicles were filled with armed men, some of them 
displaying naked swords. The shouts of the crowd and 
the jeers of the soldiery frightened these unfortunate 
ladies nearly to death. Some of them wore their religious 
habits, most of them wore the national mantilla, prob- 
ably many of them had never been outside the convent 
since they were little girls. No small number of these 


"ladies were of noble birth and of refined appearance. 


Some of them were very young, some of them mere 
novices. To entrust them to the care of drunken—or, at 
least, very excited—bluejackets, to drive them through 
howling mobs, was a cruel and an unmanly thing to do. 
I have since discussed the matter with foreigners, all of 
them Atheists save one, who is a Lutheran, and they 
cannot find words strong enough to express their con- 
tempt and loathing for the “ Dagos,” who have treated 
delicate and helpless women in this disgraceful manner. 

If only grown-up women were concerned, the matter 
would not be quite so bad. But the girls and children 
who had been boarding in the convent schools, the or- 
phans and the poor whom the nuns had been taking care 
of, were similarly escorted to the arsenal or to the rail- 
way station. I saw one child carrying in her hand a doll. 
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Before her swaggered a truculent bully with an un- 
sheathed sword. Around her surged a villainous-looking 
gang of sailors and civilians. 

ven if it had been necessary to remove the nuns to 
some central place of safety, why send them to the 
arsenal? Could they not all have been collected in some 
one large convent or other building on the outskirts of the 
city? li the Republican Government wished to protect 
them from the mob, why did it expose them to the jeers 
of the mob by taking them through the heart of the city. 

His Excellency, Senhor Affonso, rushed to the arsenal, 
seated imposingly in his motor, and surrounded by a mob 
of journalists. In the Rua Ouro he stopped and entered 
a house where Cardinal Dom José Netto, the venerable 
Patriarch of Lisbon, was confined, having been arrested 
by two civilians while leaving the city with two of his 
clergy. Senhor Affonso questioned the aged Prince of 
the Church as to his name, his profession, and the reli- 
gious Order to which he belonged. The old man an- 
swered every question. He was by profession a Cardinal. 
He belonged to the Order of St. Francis of Assisi. Would 
he promise not in future to live in community? The 
Cardinal promised, and the Minister with his bodyguard 
of journalists left, somewhat crestfallen. Sooth to say, 
they had all cut a very poor figure in the presence of the 
venerable ecclesiastic, whose great age made him indif- 
ferent to death and whose amused smile visibly galled 
them. Certainly there was ample reason for that smile. 
The Cardinal had been on his way to Leiria when two 
ragamuffins pounced upon him and dragged him back to 
town. After the interview, Cardinal Netto again left for 
Leiria, where he is now residing. 

Affonso Costa next visited the imprisoned priests, and 
questioned them in the same way as he had questioned 
the Cardinal. A Franciscan, questioned as to his occu- 
pation in the monastery, said that he was a musician. 

Senhor Affonso then rushed in his powerful motor-car 
to the arsenal. Here in the hall, where Marshal Hermes 
da Fonseca had lately been banqueted, where only two or 
three days before King Manoel had represented Portugal 
for the last time (perhaps), hundreds of Sisters were now 
crowded together. At last Affonso was in his element. 
He could swagger before these simple-minded women. 
He could roar at them, gesticulate furiously, glare. He 
called the Superiors of the different Orders before him 
and sternly interrogated them. He made them tell how 
novices were received, how they became professed Sisters, 
what was the color of their religious habit, the name of 
their novitiate, the date of their organization, etc., all 
of which information he could have got in any book of 
reference. Three hours did the Minister of Justice spend 
in this frivolous questioning, while in the background 
stood a solid wall of journalists, with note-books in their 
hands. They admired the astute, the relentless, the 
valorous Affonso. In O Mundo of October 10, four 
solid columns and several tremendous headlines tell how 
the great Republican leader browbeat the nuns, wrenched 
from them their names, their ages, and other profound 
secrets. How splendidly Citizen Affonso cowed them 
with his magnetic eye, overwhe!med them with his im- 
perious gestures, made them tremble at his Napoleonic 
frown. 

One does not need to be a lawyer or a Lord Chief Jus- 
tice to realize the imbecility of all these proceedings on 
the part of a Cabinet Minister at a time when his country 
is anxiously awaiting for some evidence of constructive 
statesmanship. Let him expel all the monks and nuns if 
he wants to, but let him refrain from wasting whole days 








by personally playing the Lord High Executioner in 
order to drive fear into the hearts of a few old men and 
women. 

Worse remains to be told, however. The Republican 
and atheistical newspapers, whose editors now rule 
Portuga!, printed details of alleged immorality on the 
part of the nuns, details so revolting, so exaggerated, and 
so contradictory that they overshot the mark and de- 
ceived nobody. 

On Saturday last I entered the pillaged convent of 
Quelhas, and certainly the sight was most pitiable. The 
place had been a boarding-school for poor girls. Their 
little bedrooms had been turned topsy-turvy, their school- 
books, their sewing and embroidery, their half-finished 
socks, their little toys, their linen, their humble under- 
clothing, hats, and books, lay strewn on the floor. Few 
of the statues and religious emblems had been injured, 
and evidently the heroic and valoroso léoters of the place 
had been out “ after” loot alone. The open drawers, the 
smashed cupboards, the broken writing-desks, spoke only 
of a search for hard cash and for gold ornaments. On 
the occasion of my visit the house was filled with a civil 
and military rabble, still hunting for loot. The soldiers 
and bluejackets were armed, of course; some of the 
civilians flourished long, naked daggers in a manner that 
suggested drink or insanity. 

How a Government worthy of the name could allow 
its regular troops to take part in such an orgie is in- 
credible. Why the place was attacked at all would be 
difficult to say, were it not the fact that the Minister of 
Justice and the Republican authorities have obligingly fur- 
nished us with an explanation. As this explanation ap- 
plies to the attacks on the adjoining Jesuit house and on 
the Church of Santos, last Saturday night, I shall con- 
sider it in some detail. It is that the Republican troops 
were fired on from these establishments, with the result 
that several of them were killed and wounded. In the 
case of Quelhas, the firing is said (by La Lucta, October 
9) to have taken place on Friday. In the case of Santos 
it must have taken place later, since that church was pil- 
laged on Saturday night. Now all these establishments 
were deserted at the time the firing is alleged to have 
taken place. The Jesuits and the nuns had fled. The 
church had been closed and locked for days. And even 
if the priests and nuns were still concealed in their former 
houses, why should they begin firing on the Republicans 
three or four days after the monarchy had fallen and all 
resistance had been crushed? The Portuguese Republi- 
cans must have had an exceedingly low idea of the level 
of intelligence and credulity outside Lisbon when they 
started this story. I discussed the subject with a naval 
officer on duty in the arsenal, and, though our conversa- 
tion was interrupted from time to time by another naval 
officer (drunk) periodically “ butting-in” to assure us in 
an offensive manner that Portugal was still the greatest 
naval power in the world, I gathered a very clear idea 
of the officer’s views on the Quelhas question. They 
were that three days after the fighting had ceased the 
Jesuits had begun to amuse themselves by throwing 
“small pieces of dynamite ” at bluejackets passing in the 
street below. There I shall leave the matter. There is 
no use in going any further on such evidence as this. 
None of the correspondents wired it, I think, though the 
censor did his best to make them do so. “I don’t want 
those fantastic tales about the bluejackets firing on the 
convent,” said that gentleman to a friend of mine, a 
German journalist: “I shall certainly not allow such 
wires to pass. What I want is the truth. Now, if you 
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tell the truth and say that the friars threw bombs at the 
troops, well, I shall let that pass with pleasure.” 

On the strength of this story, the nunnery and the 
Jesuit establishment were both riddled with bullets. The 
great tower of the convent is pitted all over with rifle- 
balls, and the firing at this empty house continued for 
hours. 





Catholic Influence in Holland 


AMSTERDAM, Oct. 19, 1910. 


Holland is a Protestant country, that is to say, the 
majority of its population professes the Reformed Reli- 
gion. Side by side with sixty per cent. of Protestants, 
there are thirty-five per cent. Catholics. Nevertheless 
the Protestants are divided into two great parties. The 
Believers or Orthodox, and the Moderns. The Orthodox 
are again divided into many sections, of whom the 
Calvinists and Lutherans are the principal. The Moderns, 
on the contrary, are for the most part Rationalists, and 
have little or no belief. 

The Orthodox Protestants strive to apply their reli- 
gious principles to their political action, which results in 
their forming two political factions. One, the Anti- 
Revolutionists, of whom Dr. Kuyper is the head, and the 
Free Anti-Revolutionists, whose leader is Mr. Savornin 


Lohman. Like the Protestants, the Catholics make their 
principles affect their politics, so that both Cath- 
olics and Protestants find themselves in opposition 


to the anti-religious tendencies of the Liberals, who, 
on that point are sustained by the Socialists. Nev- 
ertheless each of the two Christian parties is too 
feeble independently of each other to make head against 
the Anti-Christians. This was particularly noticeable in 
the second half of the last century, when the fight was on 
against the Liberal Schoo! Law of 1857. Their helpless- 
ness made them see that the two Christian parties would 
be stronger if they stood by each other in electing Pro- 
testant or Catholic representatives, who would defend in 
Parliament the common interests of both sides. 

Among the statesmen who devoted themselves most 
earnestly to bring about this coalition were Dr. Kuyper 
among the Protestants and Dr. Schaepman among the 
Catholics. Dr. Schaepman was a priest, and a member 
of the lower house. He died but a few years ago. 
Nevertheless, their efforts to effect this coalition evoked a 
great deal of oppositon among the Catholics. Their feel- 
ing in this matter was intelligible when we recall that the 
ancestors of these Catholics from the very beginning of 
the Reformation were oppressed and persecuted by the 
ancestors of the Protestants. On that account the coali- 
tion was denounced by its enemies as the Monster League, 
because it seemed so contrary to the nature of the two 
parties. But in spite of this opposition the union, es- 
pecially since 1879, has become an accomplished fact, 
although no formal contract was ever drawn up. There 
is a tacit convention by whic': both sides agree to so com- 
bine their votes on a Catholic or Protestant representative. 
They are thus sure their interests will be defended in 
Parliament. 

The first result of this cooperation was the victory at 
the polls in 1888, when forty-five Liberals, twenty-seven 
Anti-Revolutionists, twenty-six Catholics, one Conserva- 
tive and one Socialist were elected for the lower house. 
The consequence of this election was the anti-Liberal 
ministry of 1888, presided over by Mr. Mackay. But, 
unfortunately, in the year 1891, a law was proposed for 
the reorganization of the army, in which the principle of 





personal service was involved, and that was the shoal on 
which this coalition was wrecked. Worse still, it also 
gave rise to a disagreement in the Catholic party. The 
anti-Revolutionists were for personal service, and a part 
of the Catholics against it. This gave rise to the 
Bahlman faction. Another party of Catholics followed 
the lead of Schaepman and rallied with the anti-Revolu- 
tionists. But before the debate on the military question 
was over the general elections of 1891 proved that the 
disagreement between the two Christian parties had 
ruined the majority, for the new house was composed 
of fifty-five Liberals and forty-five anti-Liberals. Mackay 
was replaced by Trenhooer Tak van Poortoleet. This 
ministry revoked the military law of Mackay, and per- 
sonal service was admitted only in 1898. 

Nevertheless, in the course of time the coalition was 
again reestablished, and in 1900 another anti-Liberal min- 
istry, that of Dr. Kuyper, took the reins of government. 
This ministry did a great deal to repair the iniquities 
committed by the Liberals in dealing with the Christian 
parties. But its principal work was that of revising the 
school law as regards university and primary education. 
Catholics and Protestants could not send their children to 
the State schools because the so-called neutral education 
was, generally speaking, openly anti-religious. For that 
reason the two parties decided to erect private schools, 
both for the Protestants and Catholics. These schools, 
however, received no subsidies from the State; conse- 
quently, while supporting their own schools, they had, like 
other Netherlanders, to pay their taxes for the public 
schools. Kuyper, however, revised the school law, pro- 
viding that the universities and primary schools should 
receive a subsidy from the State. Private universities 
besides, would have the power of conferring degrees, 
which would have the same civil effects as the degrees ob- 
tained in the State Universities. 

When this was obtained, Kuyper wanted to propose a 
similar revision for the high schools, but before that the 
election of 1904 had thrown him out of office. Dr. 
Kuyper was then made the scapegoat of the Right, elec- 
tors going to the polls crying out, “ Down with Kuyper.” 
The result was that the Left won by a small majority. 
Nevertheless, the Liberal ministry of de Meester, which 
took the reins of government, could do nothing with its 
small majority. Besides, it was made up of men who had 
no political ability, so that the Liberal Party broke into 
many factions and on several questions were unable to 
agree. 

The consequence of this was that the de Meester min- 
istry, after a precarious and pitiable existence of three 
years, gave way to the ministry of the Right. But be- 
cause Kuyper was so objectionable to the Liberal Party, 
it did not seem prudent to put him at the head of the 
new ministry. Mr. Heemskerke succeeded in forming a 
ministry which had the complete confidence of the Right, 
and which had three Catholic members. At the begin- 
ning Heemskerke had but a small majority in the house, 
but because of his exceptional ability and prudence and 
vigor, he triumphed over the first difficulties. In 1908 
his position was notably strengthened by elections for the 
lower house when sixty members of the Right were 
elected against forty of the Left, and in the upper 
chamber there were thirty-two members on the Right and 
eighteen on the Left. The first solicitude of Heemskerke 
was to complete the revision of the school law for higher, 
education, so that like universities and the primary 
schools they might receive subsidies from the State. 

BaTAvus. 
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The Secret Passages 


As was to be expected, the Portuguese Revolution fur- 
nished the usual opportunity for setting up the battered 
old Jesuit scarecrow. It is always good stage property, 
even if it be as grotesque as the children’s Halloween 
pumpkin. On this occasion, almost to as great an extent 
as the army and navy, these historical unfortunates, the 
Jesuits, have been dragged into prominence. Thus, the 
very last act of the poor little King was to sign a. decree 
suppressing them, though the London Spectator is kind 
enough to inform us that “ the Jesuits were very much in 
sympathy with his regime.” Alas! he never imagined 
that the cannon of the fleet would that very night be 
thundering against his palace of the Necessidades, an- 
nouncing his own suppression. The wonder is that some- 
one has not insisted that the gunners of the fleet were 
Jesuits. When the King fled, the first act of his successors 
was to expel the Jesuits and confiscate their property—a 
political conjunction which always occurs, and is self- 
explanatory. When the mob broke loose, they made 
straight for the Jesuit house, and after looting it, pursued 
a few invisible old men through underground passages 
which never existed, though the Philadelphia Ledger of 
last Sunday gives «us a snap-shot picture of a group of 
sharp-shooters perched on the coping of the roof pre- 
paring to shoot the first Jesuit who might pop his head 
out of the dormer window. It is Jesuit, Jesuit, every- 
where, till the average Jesuit who is not in Portugal 
throws aside his paper more in sorrow than in anger and 
wonders if the folly will ever cease. 

The persistency of the superstition about the Order is 
a curious phenomenon. No matter how absurd, or how 
frequently refuted, the most atrocious misrepresentations 
and calumnies are accepted as absolutely true. They 
never fail to whet the public appetite. They are as old 
as the Reformation, and custom cannot stale their in- 
finite variety. 








In the non-Catholic mind they amount to an obsession, 
and suggest holy water, if the subject were fit; but some- 
times even Catholics have a lurking suspicion that there 
is something wrong under it all. Where there is so 
much smoke, there must needs be some fire. Indeed, a 
respectable French Catholic paper tells us that a good 
many people in Portugal believe that Jesuits are not 
mere men, but sorcerers or demons, who dwell some- 
where between heaven and earth and practice hideous 
rites in subterranean caverns. Their principal diversion 
is to kidnap little children, and make oil of them by boil- 
ing them in cauldrons. If credulity of that kind is rife in 
Portugal a revolution was inevitable. 

One might conceive such a condition of mind as pos- 
sible, at least remotely, in the man behind the hoe on the 
Lusitanan mountains ; but what shall we say of the wise, 
the intellectual, the infallible, the omniscient London 
Times; which cherishes similar illusions and proclaims 
them to the world? 

“The Collegio Campolide,” it says, “has every 
modern educational appointment, cubicles worthy of a 
hotel, salons that would have graced a city guild, a 
kitchen equal to a modern restaurant.” The Times’ 
scribe forgot to say that it had a Museum of Natural 
History unequalled for its richness by any in Europe; 
that it had seven or eight hundred pupils, and was for 
the most part free. “ But nevertheless,” he continues, 
“this institution, which is the seat of Jesuitism in Portu- 
gal, has under the cloak of educational functions, prac- 
ticed all the monasterial intrigues and seclusions that are 
illegal in the country.” It is somewhat of a puzzle, but 
“monasterial intrigues and seclusions” is good. 
“ Search parties,” he says, “ disclosed a quaint blending 
of Inquisitorial mysteries and educational appointments. 
There was a maze of subterranean passages, crypts and 
caches that would have done credit to the Bastile.” 

It was quite useless for Archbishop Bourne, who knew 
the college well, to go to the trouble of informing the 
great paper that “the caches and the crypts” were sim- 
ply coal-bins and potato cellars; the same persistency in 
folly will continue. Nor would it avail for any Jesuit 
who is ipso facto a discredited witness, to protest that 
there are no secret passages in any Jesuit house for 
“ monasterial intrigues and seclusions;” for, in the first 
place Jesuits are not monks, and secondly they would 
be puzzled to know what is meant by “ seclusions.” The 
Order has much against its will enriched many a 
government of Europe with handsome establishments for 
public libraries, museums, barracks and the rest, but 
underground dungeons have not yet been discovered in 
any of them. As for “ intrigues,” men who have grown 
old and have held high offices in the Order know of 
them only in the silly romances which they are sometimes 
forced to read for their sins; and one who has been not 
only in “ the seat of Jesuitism in Portugal,” but who has 
lived in “the seat of Jesuitism” of the whole world, 
viz.: the castle of Loyola in the heart of the Pyrenees, 
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where for four months seventy-two representatives 
from all the Provinces of the Order sat and deliberated, 
would if he were believed, relate, how during all that 
time, no more malicious intrigue was suggested or entered 
upon than a scheme to prolong the studies of theology, or 
to make the practice of poverty even stricter than it is, 
or to select the men to be sent to the forests of 
Africa, or to the snows of Alaska and the like. 

There were wild disturbances going on in the world 
while that Congregation was in session; there were even 
Anarchist riots in near-by Madrid, but a newspaper sel- 
dom came over the mountains and few glanced at it. 
Those serious men were thinking of more important 
things than political intrigue. When the work was over 
they went home to carry out the mandates that were 
formulated for the spiritual progress, both of themselves 
and of those committed to their charge. Politics were 
never mentioned. 

It may be of interest to know that the Portuguese 
Jesuits, who have occasioned so much trouble, number 
150 priests all told. Of these, 32 are in the missions of 
Asia, Africa and America. In the Quelhas Residence, 
which figured so extensively in the outbreak, there were 
only 8 priests, one of them 66, and another 80 years of 
age. We have no doubt that bombshells were found in 
their rooms, just as the gold cup was found in Joseph’s 
meal-sack, but we do not believe that they escaped by 
underground passages, one of which was a couple of 
miles long, or by the sewers. The ordinary Jesuit is 
cunning enough to go out by the front door. The house 
was empty when the mob arrived, but the last reports 
we have, tell us they were all safely landed in jail, where 
some of them are to be tried by court-martial. Possibly 
there may be a desire on the part of the Portuguese in- 
surgents to propitiate the manes of Ferrer, who was put 
to death in Spain a year ago, not by the Jesuits, but by 
the Government. When the veil lifts later on we shall 
know something more of the infamy that has settled 
upon once glorious Portugal. 


The Logical Jew 


If a Jew is Mayor of Rome to-day it is only because 
Italy is paying a political debt. There never could have 
been a united Italy without the help of the Hebrews. 
Ermanno Loevissen, whose name reveals his race, makes 
this clear in an article entitled “Camillo Cavour e gli 
Israeliti,” which he contributed to the Nuova Antologia 
on the occasion of the recent Cavour celebrations. 

Cavour’s closest friends were Giacomo Dina, Con- 
stantino Nigra, and Isaac Artom, all Jews. Artom, who 
was his private secretary, was particularly serviceable 
to the great conspirator at the most critical moment of 
his career. The King and Garibaldi were furious against 
Cavour because he had ceded Nice to France. Nice was 
Garibaldi’s birth place and Cavour’s career seemed to 
have come to an end but Artom succeeded in preventing 





the breach and for that and other reasons was honored 
with the Senatorial laticlave. He was the first Jew to 
win that distinction, 

Of course, the Jew bankers, both Italian and French, 
were indispensable in financing the enterprise. Emile 
and Isaac Pereire, the Avigdors of Nice and the Roths- 
childs of Paris opened their money bags and supplied the 
necessary funds without stint. “In a word,” says Loev- 
issen, “the Israelites who were most distinguished for 
their learning, culture, wealth and patriotism associated 
themselves with this moderate and liberal-minded gen- 
tleman who was altogether free from any sectarian preju- 
dice.” 

The world has almost forgotten the storm that swept 
over the world from 1858 to 1860 in the affair of the Jew 
boy Mortara. On that occasion Cavour was conspicuous 
for his ferocious abuse of Pius IX. It was not done 
merely for political effect though incidentally it served 
that purpose, but Cavour was intensely and we suppose 
sincerely Judaic in his affections. Had he not written 
a Jeremiad over their misfortunes as far back as 1839? 
They had repaid him with devotion. So that if the 
Italians are proud of the unification of their country they 
ought to be satisfied if the men who brought it about are 
not only rewarded with the highest honors but control 
its destiny. It is written in the bond. But the end has 
not yet come. The Italian Masonic Review declared 
twelve years ago: “ We have not yet the Third Rome 
that we fought for when our cannon made a breach in 
the Porta Pia.” Victor Emmanuel is enthroned on the 
Quirinal hill, “ but we must continue to undermine the 
rock of the Vatican till we smother the Papacy.” Per- 
haps the last blast of Sr. Nathan is one of the final at- 
tempts. Meantime, however, the Quirinal itself is being 
undermined and royalty may also be smothered. 


An Insult from ‘‘ Current Literature ’’ 


For the instruction and edification of its readers, Cur- 
rent Literature reproduces a cartoon which is an insult 
to every Catholic. A bishop and a monsignore are pic- 
tured as walking arm in arm, near a church which forms 
the dark background; the bishop, low-sized, of unseemly 
girth, with broad-brimmed clerical hat which throws in 
relief his repulsive features; his companion, the monsig- 
nore, tall by contrast, with pendent jowls, bespectacled, 
wearing an outlandish academic head gear and strutting 
along by the side of the unshapely bishop. This is the 
conversation : 

“The Bishop: What do you think of the Pope’s 
letter ? 

“The Monsignore: 
Modernist.” . 

The picture is a German caricature of French eccle- 
siastics. Its very obvious interpretation is that only men 
deficient in intellectuality and who are physical degener- 


I don’t think at all. I’m not a 
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ates are opponents of Modernism which is supported by 
the whole world of thinkers and “ inte‘lectuals.” 

It is a poor excuse to say that the cartoon is merely a 
reproduction from the Munich Jugend. The patent 
animus of the German towards the French ought to 
have sufficed to exclude it. Whatever, the pretext, the 
cartoon and the legend are insulting. Whether the insult 
originated with the Munich Jugend or Current Literature 
the malice is the same and the offense equal. Had Current 
Literature expressed its disapproval or explained that its 
purpose was to show to what depths of degradation the 
anti-clerical press will descend to revile and besmirch the 
papacy, some palliation might be found for the gross of- 
fense. But the reproduction presented as it is without 
comment of any kind is an attack on the religion of fif- 
teen millions of Catholics in the United States. 


The Courage of Conviction 


Perhaps the most noteworthy article in the November 
issue of the Ecclesiastical Review, is the Reverend W. J. 
McGarvey’s on “ The Convert Clergyman and the Ecclesi- 
astical Seminary.” 

As our readers will remember, Dr. McGarvey was one 
of the Episcopalian clergymen who came into the Church 
about three years ago. The opening by the Convention 
of 1907 of Episcopalian pulpits to preachers of other 
sects showed them how impossible it was to keep up the 
pretence of Catholicity for a body that seemed never to 
lose an opportunity of ranging itself among the Protest- 
ant denominations. They therefore made their submis- 
sion and Dr. McGarvey, with some of his discip‘es, 
entered the Overbrook Seminary to prepare for sacred 
orders. He was already of middle age. His Episcopalian 
ministry had filled out twenty-two laborious years, dur- 
ing the greater part of which he had been a leader of his 
people. But God gave him the grace to become as a 
little child for the sake of the kingdom of heaven, and 
he who outside the Church had been a teacher took his 
place amongst its pupils. His experiences as such he 
sums up in the article we are noticing, and he proves 
convincingly his conclusion, that the discipline of the 
seminary is not merely useful, but also necessary for 
the convert clergyman aspiring to the priesthood. The 
tone of the artic'e is beautiful. Its thoroughly Catholic 
spirit and expression show what the seminary has been 
to its writer. 

One can conceive that of the many Episcopalian min- 
isters who, the writer assures us (and none can know the 
facts better than he), “are standing trembling on the 
banks of divine mercy, needing only the impetus of for- 
titude to plunge into the current which will carry them 
to the City of God,” at least some are held back by the 
prospect of the years of retirement and apparent useless- 
ness the inevitable seminary involves. They are doing 
a good work, they think, even a great work. Can they 


give it up? Few will dare to say that their position is 











that which Dr. McGarvey once held or that their work 
is comparable to that which was carried on at St. Eliza- 
beth’s, Philadelphia. We hope that such will be ab‘e to 
learn from this article that for him the retirement of 
the seminary has been as St. Paul’s sojourn in Arabia 
from which he returns to do a work inside the Church 
with which whatever he did in his former condition is 
simply incommensurable, and that it may be the same 
for them. 


A Great Dominican Prelate 


The Right Reverend Fray Marcolino del Carmelo 
Benavente, O.P., Bishop of San Juan de Cuyo, Argen- 
tina, died in Buenos Aires on September 28. Born in the 
province of Buenos Aires in 1845, he entered the illus- 
trious Order of Preachers at the age of seventeen. His 
ability as a pulpit orator showed itself so plainly that at 
the age of twenty-one, before being raised to the priest- 
hood, his superiors permitted him to preach. As a priest, 
his eloquence drew throngs to hear him whether in the 
church or on the platform, for he was a deep student of 
sociological questions and lectured on them to delighted 
audiences. His sermons and addresses were listened to 
with avidity, not only in his native Argentina, but also 
in Uruguay, Paraguay and Chile, whither his fame had 
preceded him, and even in Spain and Rome, which he 
visited in 1878. In 1889, he founded a college in Buenos 
Aires, remaining its President for six consecutive years. 
In 1898, the Senate of Argentina, having placed his name 
first on the list submitted to the executive authority for 
nomination to the then vacant See of San Juan de Cuyo, 
he was preconized by Pope Leo XIII, in January, 1899, 
and was consecrated two months later. He at once took 
possession of his See, where he toiled with all the 
energy and zeal of a devoted shepherd until a lingering 
illness incapacitated him for further active labors. It was 
due to him that the monument to Christ the Redeemer was 
completed on the crest of the Andes, as a gauge of lasting 
peace between Argentina and Chile. Very appropriately, 
the most striking floral offering at his funeral was a beau- 
tiful crown from the South American International 
Peace Society. Robed in the holy habit of the sons of 
St. Dominic, the deceased prelate’s body lay in state in 
the Dominican Church, where his eloquence had so often 
held the faithful spellbound. His labors in behalf of the 
workingmen brought throngs of them to his obsequies ; 
his well-earned reputation as a thinker, writer and orator 
drew the élite of the city, while his great love, nay, 
predilection, for the little ones of the flock ca'led the 
children to take a last fond look at the peaceful counten- 
ance that had so often beamed upon them. On the day 
of the funeral, at which Archbishop Espinosa, of Buenos 
Aires officiated, the national flag, by order of President 
Alcorta, was displayed at half-mast on al! the public 
buildings of the capital. 
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AFTER MANY DAYS. 


Some years ago, a certain priest who had been tried at 
several kinds of the rough pioneer work which monopolize 
the time and sap the strength of the patient and laborious 
clergy in the missionary dioceses of the western part of the 
country, found himself in a small mining town where men, 
though whole-souled, are rough, and human life is cheap. The 
sudden change from summer sun to winter chill, which in 
that mountain town came as often as daylight gave place to 
darkness, was a severe tax on the strength of the priest, 
who had just finished a year of hard, ungrateful, and ill- 
requited labor. The result was that one fine, balmy after- 
noon, Doctor M was summoned to attend the mission- 
ary, who complained of a peculiar tightness in the chest 
and difficulty in breathing. It was only pneumonia, which 
at an altitude of over 6,000 feet was a trifling ailment for 
a corpulent patient of fifty-odd cyclonic summers. 

With no store laid aside for that or a similar occasion, 
it would have fared ill with him had it not been for a hos- 
pital which some good Sisters conducted at the cost of much 
personal labor and many hardships, for the injured miners 
and such others as might claim their tender and unremitting 
attention. Even with their devotedness which so ably 
seconded the physician’s skill and attention, the outcome 
was for a time in doubt; but even pneumonia had to give 
way before such a combination, and the tide turned in favor 
of the patient. 

Now, words may be a picturesque way of expressing grati- 
tude, but all are forced to admit that they are pitifully 
unsubstantial and evanescent; yet, such was the charity of 
physician and sisters, that they were quite satisfied with the 
priest’s thankfulness and would entertain no thought of 
other reward. It was well for him, just at that time, that 
they were so disposed, for he would have gone to a debtor’s 
prison, had there been such a refuge, if they had demanded 
pecuniary compensation. 

With health impaired and faculties dulled by years of 
more than one kind of hardship, he attracted the pitying 
attention of a prelate, who offered him a humble but wel- 
come position in an eastern city, where he could be useful 
in a small- way and be free from the hardships on which 
sturdier and more rugged spirits throve. 

The step downward was a move upward, for the retired 
missionary soon felt as much at home in metropolitan life 
as if he had always been accustomed to pavements and uni- 
formed policemen and fire engines and death-dealing taxi- 
cabs and like city luxuries. 

One fair day in this Indian summer of his life, the post- 
man brought him a letter bearing the postmark of the little 
mining town in the mountains where he had battled with 
grievous illness. Brief was the missive and traced by an 
unsteady hand, yet every word told, for it was wrung from 
a grief-stricken heart. The tale was an old one, yet ever new 
in the sorrow that sobbed through its tremulous lines. “He 
was the wild boy of the family, but at the same time he 
was my favorite, for he was so good-hearted and generous.” 
To look him up, to relieve to some extent his bodily pains, 
to see that his soul, nearing the long journey, should not 
go forth unshriven; what a grateful task! The gentle little 
nun who had so assiduously cared for the sick in that wild 
reugh town, should know that her own were not abandoned 
in their extremity. “I have always striven to be good and 
kind to all the poor boys who come under my care,” she 
writes from the miners’ hospital, “so that should any of 
my own dear ones need help, Almighty God would inspire 
some one to be kind to them, and I feel sure that He has 
already heard my prayer.” 











Blessed trust in Him of whom the prophet spake, “ The 
bruised reed he shall not break!” Sown while ministering 
to the sick and injured stranger, the day of reaping came 
when the word of the Lord went forth, “Put ye in the 
sickles, for the harvest is ripe.” And her brother, that way- 
ward son, who had grieved an old mother's heart to break- 
ing, the brother for whom she had toiled and watched and 
prayed, went forth refreshed, strengthened, out of this world 
which had been for him a troubled dream, into the adorable 
presence of the Good Shepherd of souls. 

2. 


LITERATURE 
Adam Mickiewicz, the Polish Poet 


Adam Mickiewicz, the leader of the great romantic school 
of Polish literature, the splendid poet who gave fresh beauty 
to the noble Polish tongue, was born in Lithuania in 1798. 
After well nigh a life-long banishment, he died on the eve 
of the Crimean war. Since his youth, he never again saw 
the country for which his days were one unceasing sacrifice, 
one passionate yearning. 

Two master motives are the chief inspirations of Mickie- 
wicz’s muse: his love, in his case the love of a great artist, 
for his own soil, and that anguish for his nation’s misery 
with which the Polish poetry of the nineteenth century is im- 
pregnated. As a child, he drank in the folk-tales and roman- 
tic traditions of Lithuania. In early manhood, before im- 
prisonment and exile had torn him away from them forever, 
he wandered through the forests of the countryside, and 
watched the sun setting, the storms sweeping, over his 
native marshes. The result was that he has left descriptions 
of nature which are among the finest in the world’s literature. 

Had it then been merely for his great gift of song, the 
name of Mickiewicz would have ranked where it does, at 
the head of Polish literature: but he lives, enshrined for 
all time in the hearts of his people as the poet whose genius 
was consecrated to the cause of Poland, who voiced the suf- 
ferings of his nation in the greatest lines of her literature, 
who, in the famous words of Krasinski, bore the torments of 
thousands in his one soul. His three chief poems, “ Konrad 
Wallenrod,” the “Ancestors,” and “Thaddeus” are three 
different, and widely differing, expressions of the ardent 
patriotism that consumed his being. 

At the age of twenty-five, Mickiewicz entered the way 
of exile and proscription which was the inheritance of nearly 
every Polish poet of that day. From his prison walls he 
went to a five years’ banishment in Russia, where he lived 
surrounded by spies, dogged by the Russian police. Fretted 
by his bondage, he wrote the poem that gave to the Polish 
language the new word “ Wallenrodism,” expressive of the 
burning moral question that it raises. Out of his servitude, 
the captive poet bids the conqueror beware lest the down- 
trodden race shall be driven by oppression to defend itself 
by cunning and revenge, by the stealth and treachery of 
the fox. 

Mickiewicz uses the form of allegory in “ Konrad Wallen- 
rod.” Allegory, in those troubled years of Poland’s history, 
was a method frequently employed by her poets as a safe- 
guard for themselves and their readers, and as the only 
means of protecting their work against the rigorous Russian 
censorship. “ Konrad Wallenrod ” is the tale of the Lithuan- 
ian who sacrifices conscience, love, the joys of life in his 
native land, in order to bring about the ruin of Lithuania’s 
deadly enemies, the Teutonic Knights. Plotting against the 
Order, he is enrolled therein under a false name, and in time 
is raised to the Grand Mastership. This gives him the mo- 
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ment for which he has schemed so long. He leads the 
Knights into Lithuania and there betrays them. Doomed to 
death by the Order, he commits suicide rather than die at 
their hands, with his last breath uttering words of wild 
exultation not at the triumph of his countrymen, but at the 
havoc that he has wrought on their foes. 

“The mother shall sing to her child the glories of thy 
deed,” such is the Lithuanian farewell to the dying Konrad, “ and 
in the future from this song shall arise the avenger of our 
bones.” 

Mickiewicz is said to have written the poem more as a 
relief for the intolerable mental sufferings of his life in his 
enemy's country than with any direct didactic purpose. As 
it is, “Konrad Wallenrod” stands as the fiery warning to 
the oppressor, and also as an eloquent illustration of the ter- 
rible moral dilemma to which a conquered nation is exposed. 
Only flight from Russia saved its author from Siberia. 

By the time that the wonderful Third Part of the “ An- 
cestors” came to be written, two events of the most far- 
reaching influence on Mickiewicz’s work had befallen. In 
the first place, he was free. In the second, that sea of 
desolation had swept down upon Poland that banished joy 
from his heart forever. The “Ancestors” is the greatest 
monument that has ever been dedicated to the sorrows of 
that “nation in mourning.” Moreover, it is a piece of 
Mickiewicz’s autobiography, for not only does he tell here in lan- 
guage of burning living fidelity what he and his comrades 
had undergone in prison, but, against a strange unearthly 
background, he gives a glimpse of his long spiritual struggle. 
His second Konrad’s despair had once been his. 

He, too, was drawn from the pit by a kindly hand, even 
as he has described in that celebrated scene of the play. 
His sufferings, the agony of his nation, find their supremest 
expression in Konrad’s great “Improvisation.” This mag- 
nificent piece of writing is the cry of anguish of the Pole 
who, maddened at the sight of his country’s tears and blood 
pleading in vain for vengeance, declares eternal war against 
heaven for the sake of Poland. Then, borne down with 
horror at the sound of his blasphemy, he falls unconscious 
on his prison floor, the prey of the demons. We may con- 
jecture something at least of what passed in Mickiewicz’s 
soul as he uttered the “ Improvisation,” which besides being 
his highest poetic inspiration is also the bitterest outburst 
of despair and grief that ever left his pen, from the fact 
that after the night in which he wrote it he was found 
lying unconscious like his Konrad. 

But, far from being a sceptical drama, the “ Ancestors’ 
resolves itself into a grand Christian poem. In scenes of 
singular beauty, angels entreat for mercy upon the sinner 
who sinned, not for himself, but for the nation that he loved, 
and we leave Konrad starting on “a far and unknown way,” 
where he will find salvation for himself and his people. That 
this noble play remains unfinished is one of the many tragic 
silences of literature. 

A few years later, while he was still young, Mickiewicz 
wrote his last poem, “ Thaddeus.” Oppressed to the heart 
by the troubles of his sad life and by those of his brother 
exiles, he composed for his solace and for theirs a tranquil 
golden epic of the Lithuania of his boyhood, of her types 
and customs that were even then no more. The word 
paintings of nature for which “ Thaddeus” is so famous are 
in themselves enough to place Mickiewicz among the greatest 
poets of Europe. As we read, the roar of the wind rushing 
over the wild primeval forests is in our ears; the cries of the 
wild geese, the beat of the eagle’s wing in the sky. A bril- 
liant work of art, “ Thaddeus” eternalizes the old Lithuania. 
Through an irreparable disaster, it was the deathsong of Mickie- 
M. M. Garpner. 


wicz poetic genius. 





Catholic Books in French. 


Struck by the popularity of Victor Hugo, M. l’abbé Du- 
plessy, in his “ Victor Hugo Apologiste” (Paris: Piérre 
Téqui, 82 Rue Bonaparte) has garnered from the writings of 
the erratic genius an imposing array of passages, in which 
the truth and beauty of the Christian revelation are frankly 
recognized. Methodically classified these extracts form a 
course of apologetics at once novel and forceful. Some of 
these tributes, those, v. g., to the Divinity of Christ, the 
dignity of the priesthood, the efficacy of prayer, are startling 
in their vigor and lofty inspiration, the cry of a soul natur- 
ally Christian and Catholic, but whose accents were too 
often stifled by the spirit of rebellion and pride. Even the 
flowers culled by M. l’'abbé Duplessy, are in their original 
setting frequently choked by the rank and poisonous growth 
around them. 

When American Catholics, on the occasion of the Brown- 
son celebrations may be thumbing “Liberalism and the 
Church,” the republication of Sarda’s classic “ Liberalism 
a Sin” is quite timely. (“Le Libéralisme est un Péché, par 
Don Félix Sarda y Salvany. Paris: Téqui.) The learned 
Spanish priest is a relentless logician. It will be hard either 
to deny his premises or escape his conclusions; but he is always 
chivalrously fair. Weak Catholics, too ready to dip their 
colors to error, will find the book unpleasant reading, for 
the author knows no compromise, and gives his opponent 
no quarter. The book was once denounced to the Congre- 
gation of the Index. Instead of censure, it met with hearty 
approval. The Liberalism Sarda condemns, is the Liberalism 
condemned in the Syllabus of Pius IX. 

Paul Ker has evidently seen the terrible Jesuit at close 
range. In a series of letters written when a boy, but re- 
furbished a little, he paints a lively picture of college life 
in a Jesuit institution (“En Pénitence chez les Jésuites,” 
par Paul Ker. Téqui). The Jesuits he meets are not the 
Jesuits of fiction, sly, crafty, oily and hypocritical, but kind 
masters and efficient teachers. The Jesuit college to which 
he is transferred from a State “ Lycée,” does not turn out 
to be the jail he expected, but a home where mind and 
heart and soul are purified and strengthened. Paul is quite 
witty, perhaps too witty at times; but the letters are pic- 
turesque and boyish in tone, though here and there the 
“fang” is evident. Paul is ever loyal to his masters and 
stoutly champions their methods; but he is quite willing to 
admit that it cannot be expected that they should succeed 
with all their pupils.. 

The instructions outlined in “ Plans d’Instructions, pour 
le diocése de Nevers” (Téqui), embrace the whole cycle 
of Christian truths. The plans are clear, brief, orderly; 
pithy and solid in substance and matter, suited to the needs 
of a modern audience and quite practical. 

“L’Evangile et Le Temps Présent,” by M. l’abbé Elie 
Perrin (Téqui), is the work of an original thinker and a 
vigorous writer. Gospel in hand—so says the ecclesiastical 
censor of the diocese of Besancon—M. l’abbé Perrin answers 
the questions and the sneers of the age, offers a solution to 
its doubts, calmly rebukes its vices and shows in the lessons 
of the Master a remedy for its miseries and sins. These 
pages are splendidly actual. M. Perrin gives to the old 
truths new and at times striking applications. He is not 
only a theologian of sound views, he is also a keen ob- 
server of men. He knows his countrymen, their illusions, 
their hopes and dreams, the religious and social problems 
of the hour. He has read Leroy-Beaulieu, Brunetiére, Foui- 
llée, Le Play to good account. The book has a mission; 
it will do good. 

The rationalistic theories of Ritschl and Sabatier have 
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weakened and perverted in many minds the traditional no- 
tion of the Mystery of the Redemption. In “Le Mystére de 
la Rédemption,” by Rev. Edouard Hugon (Téqui), a learned 
and distinguished Dominican, we have a telling answer. Such 
difficult questions as the nature of mysteries, the Atone- 
ment of Christ, His Sacrifice, His Priesthood, are treated 
with the logical sequence, the sureness of grasp and extensive 
erudition of a trained theologian. As a companion volume 
to “ The Dogma of Redemption,” by M. J. Riviére (Lecoffre), 
the book will be most welcome. 

The Venerable Marie de I’Incarnation stands among the fore- 
most of that band of heroines who, with Madame de la Peltrie, 
Margaret Bourgeois, Madame d’Youville and Mademoiselle 
Mance, recalled amid the snows of Canada all the virtues of the 
early Church. (“La Vénérable Marie De I’Incarnation, Ursu- 
line, Fondatrice du Monastére de Quebec,” par Une Religieuse 
du méme Ordre. Téqui.) The humble and unknown Ursuline 
Nun who writes her life has done the work well, with winning 
simplicity and charm of style. With great tact, she allows the 
Venerable to speak for herself, when possible, in letter and jour- 
nal, and thus gives us a thorough knowledge of this noble soul. 
The work is a valuable contribution to mystic theology. As we 
close this truly edifying biography, a prayer springs to our lips 
that one day we may be allowed to pay the more solemn honors 
of the Church to the valiant heroine who is not inaptly called the 
Theresa of New France. 

On the facade of the famous Breton shrine of Ste. Anne 
d’Auray, the statue of the once terrible Pierre de Keriolet 
(“ Pierre de Keriolet,” par le Vte Hippolyte Le Gouvello, Téqui), 
stands opposite that of the saintly peasant Nicolazic, an eloquent 
reminder that if few enter heaven by the path of innocence, all 
may reach it by that of repentance. Viscount Le Gouvello’s 
book teaches the same lesson. 

Rarely does a biographer find such a hero. Swashbuckler and 
soldado, duellist and thief, soldier of fortune and apostate, blas- 
phemer and well-nigh devil-worshipper, laughing at heaven, de- 
fying hell, the scandal and terror of his native Brittany, Pierre 
de Keriolet is brought to his knees by a miracle of God’s grace 
on witnessing at Loudun those diabolical manifestations which, 
about the year 1635, stirred France to its depth. Then, a brand 
snatched from the burning, penitent, priest, apostle, Pierre turns 
his ancestral manor into a hospital, and as humble and as mor- 
tified as he had been ungovernable and proud, dies in the odor 
of sanctity. Romance! many will exclaim. Yet the facts seem 
to be vouched for on good authority. Viscount Le Gravello 
brings out into bold relief the glaring contrasts in the life of his 
hero, at times even with a wealth of details which to some may 
appear excessive. Joun C. REVILLE, 8.J. 





What’s Wrong with the World. By Gitsert K. Cuesrerton. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. Price, $1.50. 

When we are reading a book by Mr. Chesterton we unfailingly 
think of Ruskin. Both are prophets and preachers, and one 
would imagine that there the comparison ended. But, so it seems 
to us, it can be carried further, Chesterton does not employ 
Ruskin’s saeva indignatio, nor his scriptural power of warning 
and denunciation, nor his high courtesies and dignities of man- 
ner; but now and then we have a suspicion that he could use 
them if he wished. In the days of Ruskin the reading public was 
more conservative and aristocratic than at present. It had time 
and leisure and cultivation to take its literature seriously. Now- 
adays there is no leisure for the idle, with so many magazines and 
newspapers to be hurried through; and no leisure for the indus- 
trious under the economic pressure which has been developed in 
commerce. A man now wants vaudeville in his books as well as 
in his theatres, something to ease an over-strung mind or give a 
fillup to jaded nerves. If tragedy be introduced, then let the 
author be never so flippant as when he is most tragical. Cover- 





ing our tears under a mask of laughter is strictly de rigueur. If 
Mr. Bernard Shaw wins large audiences over to his socialism by 
executing a brilliant pas seul, what remains wherewith to win 
them back to something like sanity, but to duplicate Mr. Shaw’s 
dazzling exploit with reversed flourishes? 

We wish Mr. Chesterton were freed from the limitations of 
his audiences; but, as we face a condition and not a theory, we 
are thankful for him and to him. He may not have the undis- 
guised seriousness and splendid airs of Ruskin; but he has a 
surer instinct for the truth. And, if he attaches too much im- 
portance to such trifling matters as the gaudy advertising posters 
on the hoardings, we can recall how the elder writer could read 
the rise, prosperity and decline of a nation in the carved foliage 
of a capital or the colors of a painted canvas. 

Mr. Chesterton has a rational man’s dislike for the modern 
reformers, not because they wish to oil the wheels of society 
and abate a little the clangor and the cruelty, but because their 
intellects are unable to keep up with their generous impulses. 
The office of a human mind is to cast a torch into the darkness 
and give the impulse a direction and an object. Modern re- 
form scorns intellect and logic and like the foolish virgins, 
neglects to fill its cruse with oil, because—and here it differs from 
the foolish virgins—it thinks a lamp is useless luggage. It rushes 
into the dark, gropes about blindly in a dozen directions, hurts 
itself and others, and succeeds only in making the muddle thicker. 
The end, as Mr. Chesterton foresees it, will be an increase in the 
clangor and the cruelty. 

The author of “What’s Wrong with the World” does not 
deride reform or deem it unnecessary or visionary. He. is at one 
in his earnest desires with all the leaders of reform whom he 
attacks so resolutely. And this identity of purpose may explain 
a great deal of what has been taken for smart paradox in Mr. 
Chesterton’s writings. In the present volume, to cite one or 
two examples, he opposes woman’s suffrage and the socialistic 
ideal of a state. He does not differ at all from Mrs. Pankhurst 
in her desire to secure women in their rights; it is precisely be- 
cause he agrees with her in her main purpose that he sets himself 
against her in her methods of warfare and proves that she is 
destroying the very thing she advocates, Again, he does not 
differ from socialists in their rebellion aginst the dehumanizing 
tendencies of our economic system; but he points out very clearly 
that their plan of campaign will, should it ever succeed, de- 
humanize men on a scale never dreamt of by the exploiters of 
private capital. Those who have read “ Orthodoxy” are familiar 
with the style of argument. Mr. Chesterton sympathizes with 
the unbeliever who wants “ intellectual emancipation,” but he 
points out in striking and divers ways that by adopting an atti- 
tude of religious denial the despiser of creeds simply loads his 
mind and soul and body with heavy shackles. It seems to be an 
effective way of meeting an adversary, but at the same time it is 
not unattended with danger. When your opponent professes 
entire sympathy with you and apparently gives his whole case 
away until, at a moment when you are off your guard, he turns 
on you and demolishes you, he may leave you dazed and be- 
wildered, but yet unconvinced. You may be crushed, but you 
suspect that it was a trick that did it. In some such wise we can 
imagine a suffragist or a socialist being transfixed by Mr. Ches- 
terton’s shafts of argument, but still inclined to ascribe the de- 
feat to Mr. Chesterton’s cleverness rather than to the truth of 
the cause which he pleads. 

In the present volume Mr. Chesterton displays his usual point- 
edness and alertness of manner—staccato movement throughout, 
each short sentence tumbling over the heels of another and pro- 
pelled by a vigor of utterance that saves it from tameness. A 
style like this is so fertile in epigrams that we wonder no one 
has yet compiled the wit and wisdom of Mr. Chesterton. The 
following is our first choice in the pages before us: “ Men have 
not got tired of Christianity; they have never found enough 
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Christianity to get tired of.” It has all the good qualities of an 
epigram without any of its defects; for most epigrams, as has 
been observed, are half lies. When Mr. Chesterton lays it down 
as a fundamental principle that “in everything on this earth that 
is worth doing, there is a stage where no one would do it, except 
for necessity or honor,” he is profound as well as sensible and 
brilliant. His chapters on education are well worth reading in a 
book in: which no chapter has not something illuminating or of 
general interest, James J. DALY, s.J. 


Lord Glenesk and the “Morning Post.” By Recinatp 
Lucas. The John Lane Company, New York. Price $6 net, 
postage 25 cents. 

This is a history of three generations of Borthwicks, editors 
of the famous London journal, the Morning Post. To-day the 
Morning Post is a penny paper; but for many years it was, 
for the ordinary man, one of the constituents, so to speak, of 
aristocracy. It was the daily chronicle of the great, and to have 
one’s dinner party or ball or wedding recorded in it was a 
patent of much more than respectability. From it might be 
learned the politics of the West End as well as the lighter things 
of the world of fashion. But even in its politics it was decorous 
and high-bred. The Daily Telegraph, the Daily News, the 
Times itself could not but reproduce in their columns something 
of the noise and bustle of that city in the environs of which 
they were born nightly; for the Morning Post there must have 
been a newspaper vale of Avilion untouched by storms, where 
in some fairy palace its editors, not by vulgar toil and clatter- 
ing press, but by the waving of a magic wand, provided the 
journal fit for the breakfast tables of Mayfair. 

One with such notions will not be prepared for the revela- 
tions of Mr. Lucas, and the story of the difficulties of the 
Morning Post in the middle years of the nineteenth century, 
sordid, newspaper difficulties regarding money and circulation, 
pressing so heavily on the first of the Borthwicks as to bring 
him to an early grave. And the “lachrymae rerum” will fill 
one’s eyes as one reads it in the letters, patient when patience 
was needful, hopeful when this was possible, of a noble woman 
and helpmate, the first Mrs. Borthwick, to her son Algernon, 
afterwards Sir Algernon and later still Lord Glenesk, the founder 
of the paper's fortunes; who was to raise it from the lowliness 
of a daily circulation of 2,500 copies in 1851, to the rank of a 
metropolitan journal of the first order. 

But this is not all the book tells us. It shows how statesmen 
can obtain by judicious flattery a journal’s service. The Morn- 
ing Post supported Palmerston, Disraeli and Salisbury, especially 
in their foreign policies; but it seems to have had nothing sub- 
stantial in return, not even a share of government advertising, 
and when the last of the three complimented Lord Glenesk, 
retiring from public life, on his personal services to the Con- 
servative party, he had not a word to say of the Morning 
Post. This made its way by its merit and the enterprise of its 
proprietor, for such Lord Glenesk became, not through any 
official patronage. We learn from this most interesting book 
of the origin of the Primrose League, and how Winston Churchill 
passed from the Conservative to the Liberal party, and many 
other things not to be despised; ard it gives us the Piccadilly 
view of foreign affairs for fifty years. 

Yet the Morning Post was not a mere echo of the clubs. In 
the matter of the South African war it was a Cassandra fore- 
telling unpleasing truths to readers who would not believe, 
and sometimes turned fiercely on it with the charge of lack of 
patriotism. This clearsightedness came to it with the third 
Borthwick, Oliver, Lord Glenesk’s only son, who had taken his 
father’s place in the editorial rooms. 

The book begins sadly with the struggles of the first Borth- 
wick. It ends still more sadly. Successful in his career and full 





of honor Lord Glenesk lost what under such circumstances 2 
man prizes most. Looking upon his son so full of promise, 
he might have said with reason: “Tu Marcellus eris.” But, 
alas! it was not so to be. The “fata aspera” stood firm, they could 
not be broken through, and only the “ Manibus date lilia plenis” 
was left to the stricken father. For too brief a time the young 
man had eased his parent's shoulders ‘from the burden, and then 
was cut off by an untimely death. Lord Glenesk lingered for a 
few years until his seventy-eighth year, when he too passed away 
and his honors perished. “ Vanity of vanities and all is vanity!” 
It is a fascinating book, well constructed, and its illustrations 
are excellent. We feel that many fleeting years have slipped 
by us and that around us are Pharaohs who know not Joseph, 
when, on page 25, we find one whom in the consulship of Plancus 
all men knew, Major Goliah O’Grady Gahagan, masquerading 
as “the preposterous Major Gahmagan.” H. W. 


St. Bridget of Sweden. By Francesca M. Sree_e. New 
York: Benziger Bros. Price 75 cents. 

Sainthood is so often and so erroneously viewed as something 
hazy, ethereal and out of reach, as if we had nothing in common 
with the saints but a dimly distant relationship, that it is posi- 
tively refreshing to happen upon a truly human saint. Not that 
all saints were not truly human with more or less liberal sprink- 
lings of poor mortality, but their biographers so seldom show the 
human side and so often dazzle us with the flashes of heavenly 
light which now and then rejoiced God’s dearest servants. Here 
we have a life of St. Bridget, not a few snap-shots taken as she 
was entering a church, or leaving a church, or saying her 
prayers, or receiving the sacraments. She lived at a most inter- 
esting period, namely, while the Popes resided at Avignon, and 
ruled Rome by legates. Her influence over the religious life of 
her native Sweden, and her endeavors to induce the Roman 
Pontiff to reside on the banks of the Tiber, show a soul that was 
not only full of the spirit of God, but was active and energetic 
as well. One unique feature of her life is that under the Divine 
guidance she was the foundress of an Order which she did not 
enter, for she died as she had lived, a tertiary of St. Francis. 
In her life the woman of the world can see how to serve God in 
spite of the world; the religious can learn precious lessons of 
devotedness in God's service. os = 





The American Jewish Year Book. 1910-1911. Edited by 
Hersert FRriepeNWALD. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication 
Society of America. 

This is a most useful publication for all who wish to know 
about the Jewish race and the large part they are playing not 
only in the United States but also throughout the world. Nearly 
eighty pages are taken up with an exhaustive article, “ In Defence 
of the Immigrant.” One may not agree with everything it con- 
tains, but with much of it all right thinking people will be in 
sympathy. It is well worth reading. 





Some twenty years ago a “ Life of Bishop Timon” was com- 
piled by Charles G. Deuther and ‘published in Buffalo. It has 
long been out of print, but the Buffalo Catholic Publication Com- 
pany announces that a new edition will be printed if it can get 
150 subscribers at $1.50 each. The volume is an invaluable record 
of early Catholic history in the western section of New York, 
and of one of the heroic pioneer Lazarist missionaries whose 
work extended as far south as Texas before he became the first 


Bishop of Buffalo. 





An instance of the great progress the revival of the ancient 
language is making in Ireland is afforded in the announcement 
of the coming publication in Dublin of an edition of the Messen- 
ger of the Sacred Heart in Gaelic. 
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Building Your Boy; How to Do It, 
How Not to Do It. By Kennern H. 
Wayne. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

“A boy is an animated bundle of well- 
nigh infinite possibilities,” says the author 
in his brief foreword. Then follow bits 
of sane and safe advice distributed through 
chapters with such suggestive titles as 
“Contented Mediocrity,” “The Wrong of 
Inattention,” “Do Not Spy on Your Boy,” 
“Do Not Nag at Your Boy,” and 
“ Choice of Life-work.” Though not written 
precisely from the Catholic view-point it 
contains many valuable suggestions which, 
if prudently adopted by fathers and those 
who take their place, would lighten the 
lot of the boys and the consciences of their 
guides. 


* * * 





The London theatre-goer seems to be 
tired of the ordinary indecencies of the 
stage and to crave the stimulation of 
novelty for his jaded appetite. For this 
the managers go to the ancient Greeks and 
the modern slum. A modern version of 
Aristophanes’ “ Lysistrata,” a ballet called 
“The Faun” and a play, “ The Shop-worn 
Girl,” are being produced with considerable 
success. They are said to be startling. To 
this nothing need be added in the way of 
description. We may remark that the con- 
dition of a society which seeks these things 
is sadly startling to those who pray and 
labor for its regeneration. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Modern Biology and the Theory of Evolution. By 
Erich Wasmann, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
Net $4.50. 

The Concept Standard. A Historical Survey of 
What Men Have Conceived as Constituting or 
Determining Life Values. Criticism and In- 


terpretation of the Different Theories, To- 
gether with General Educational Implications. 
ty Anne M. Nicholson, New York: 


Columbia University. 
Translated 


Teachers College, 
The Soliloquies of Saint Augustine. 


into English by Rose Elizabeth Cleveland. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. Net $1.50. 
Meditations for Every Day in the Year. Accord- 


ing to the Doctrine of St. — — = Mary de 
Liguori, Doctor of the Church. For the Use 
of all who aspire to Perfection, Priests, Reli- 


gious and Laymen. By Rev. Louis Bronchain, 
C.SS.R. Two volumes. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
Net $5.00. 

More Short Spiritual Readirgs for Mary’s 
Children. By Madame Cecilia. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. Net $1.25. 

At Home with God. Priedieu Papers on Spiritual 
Subjects. By Rev. Matthew Russell, S.J. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. Net $1.00. 

Spiritual Counsels of Fénelon. Selected by 
Lady Anabel Kerr. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
Net 45 cents. 

The Charity of Christ. By Rev. Henry C. 
Schuyler, S.T.L. Philadelphia: Peter Reilly. 
Net 50 cents. 

‘The Story of Our Lord’s Life Told for Children. 
By a Carmelite nun. New York: The Cathe- 
dral Library Association. Net $1.00. 

A _Poet’s May. By F. M. Capes. New York: 


Benziger Bros. Net 50 cents. 

‘The Adventures of Two Ants. By Nanny Ham- 
marstrém. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 

Pamphilet. 


Corruptions of Christian and Scriptural Names. 


EDUCATION 


The principal business of the annual 
meeting of the Teachers’ School of Science 
Association, held in the lecture hall of the 
Boston Society of Natural History, on 
Tuesday evening, October 25, was to listen 
to remarks by President A. Lawrence 
Lowell of Harvard University on “The 
University Extension Movement and Its 
Special Relation to Teachers and the Pub- 
lic Schools.” Teachers and principals of 
the High Schools of Boston and vicinity 
were present in large numbers. President 
Lowell explained the history and the na- 
ture of the University Extension movement 
in Boston, its purpose, its courses, and the 
scale of fees fixed for, and the conditions 
for admission into, these courses. 

We learn the following facts from Presi- 
dent Lowell’s remarks and from the cir- 
cular issued by the commission on exten- 
sion courses: The University Extension 
movement was suggested last year to Presi- 
dent Lowell by Dean Ropes of Harvard. 
Its courses of college grade given by col- 
lege professors and instructors are offered 
in the belief that there are many men and 
women in the neighborhood of Boston who 
desire to undertake serious work and to 
gain the intellectual outlook and the im- 
provement in their own calling which can 
be obtained by college study. The courses 
will correspond as closely as possible to 
courses regularly given in the curriculum 
of the institutions interested in the Ex- 
tension and will be conducted in the same 
way with lectures, written and laboratory 
work, recitations and practical exercises of 
various kinds, and the work will be tested 
by examination and marked on the same 
scale as in college courses, The courses 
will carry credit toward the degree of As- 
sociate of Arts. The degree of Associate 
of Arts (A. A.) is not the same as the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts (A.B.) for the 
reason that no entrance examination and 
no terms of residence are required for it. 
It is, however, equivalent to the degree of 
A. B. and is already recognized as such by 
the School Board of the city of Boston. 

The hours of the courses are set in the 
evening, in the late afternoon and on Sat- 
urday. Many of the afternoon classes are 
of special interest to teachers, but they will 
be found equally valuable for those en- 
gaged in other pursuits. 

The work of the Extension movement 
includes the Lowell Institute collegiate 
courses and the courses of the Lowell In- 
stitute Teachers’ School of Science, and is 
supported partly from the endowment of 
the Lowell Institute, partly by gifts from 
friends of the enterprise. The fee for the 
lectures is $10, $15 or $20 a year, accord- 
ing as one takes a one-hour, or a two-hour 


Lowell Institute trust limit the amount of 
fees to be charged for the courses sus- 
tained by that foundation, and accordingly 
it is possible to offer the courses desig- 
nated as Lowell courses at the reduced fee 
of $5 for each course, without regard to 
the number of hours of instruction given. 

The courses are open to men and women 
and a student may take one or more. But 
students will not be allowed to attend a 
course unless qualified to profit by it; and 
accordingly, if under twenty years of age, 
they must have graduated from a high 
school or an institution of equal grade, and 
if over twenty must either have so gradu- 
ated or show in some way a sufficient degree 
of education: Applicants must fill out 
blanks stating their name, age, occupation 
and school work, or the kind and extent 
of reading they have done. 

The courses are arranged in four groups: 
(a) Languages and Literature; (b) Nat- 
ural Sciences; (c) History, Political and 
Social Sciences; (d) Philosophy, and 
Mathematics; and are divided into (1) 
evening courses, (2) afternoon and Satur- 
day courses. It is supposed that a serious 
student may in this way succeed in com- 
pleting the required number of courses for 
the A. A. degree in ten years, especially if 
he or she attends the summer sessions as 
well, 

The Commission on Extension Courses 
includes the following names: James Hardy 
Ropes, A.B., D.D., Dean of the Department 
of University Extension, Harvard Univer- 
sity, chairman; Arthur Fairbanks, Ph.D., 
Litt.D., Director of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts; Thomas Ignatius Gasson, S.J., 
Ph.D., D.D., President of Boston College; 
Caroline Hazard, M.A., Litt.D., LL.D., Pres- 
ident of Wellesley_ College; William Ed- 
wards Huntington, . LL.D., President 
of Boston University; Nenry Lefavour, 
Ph.D., LL.D., President of Simmons Col- 
lege; Richard Cockburn Matlaurin, M.A., 
LL.D., Sc.D., President of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology; Frank 
George Wren, A.M., Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences, Tufts College. 











The Sacred Congregation of Religious 
has issued a decree, dated August 27, 1910, 
which prescribes a certain amount of time 
to be given to scientific and literary pur- 
suits by the novices of all Orders and Con- 
gregations. Except on holy days, they are 
to have an hour of study. Their teacher 
will have a conference with them for an 
hour on three days of the week. In such 
conferences the teacher will procure the 
progress of the novices in the branches 
which correspond to the particular Insti- 
tute, special attention being paid to Latin 
and Greek among those who are to be 
raised to the priesthood, with occasional 








By Rev. Francis Mershman, O.5.B. College- 


ville, Minn. Net 10 cents. 


or a three-hour course. The terms of the 


practice in translating from the vernacular 
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into Latin, The teacher will note in writ- 
ing, for the benefit of the general superior 
or provincial, the progress of the novices, 
as a part of the report to be made before 
they are admitted to the vows. 


SOCIOLOGY 


According to the Health Statistics of the 
United States pneumonia carries off every 
year about as many persons as tuberculosis, 
and what is worse, it seems to be increasing. 
As the campaign against the latter seems 
to have had some success, it might be well 
to lay the foundation for a campaign 
against the former by looking into the 
causes of its growth amongst us, Another 
cause of death is assuming alarming pro- 
portions. The average yearly number of 
suicides from 1901 to 1905 was 4,548. In 
the years from 1905 to 1909 inclusive, it 
was 5,438, 5,853, 6,745, 8,332 and 8,402. 
Making all allowances for the increase of 
population, these figures show a shocking 
growth in a readiness to take one’s own 
life, the more to be deplored since suicide 
generally means not only temporal but also 
eternal death. But with this our scientific 
sociologists cannot grapple. Only a re- 
vival of faith can check it. 





The Montreal Star compares the pro- 
cedure of Canadian courts very unfavor- 
ably with that of the courts of England, as 
seen in the late Crippen trial. It says that 
the four days this case lasted would hardly 
have been sufficient in Canada for the em- 
panelling of the jury and the opening state- 
ments. Then would have followed long- 
drawn-out cross-examinations of witnesses 
to show the lawyers’ sharpness and wit, and 
long-winded speeches to show their oratory. 
The trial would have resulted probably in 
a disagreement and a repetition of the per- 
fermances in court. The Star knows Can- 
ada better than we do; nevertheless we may 
hope that its description is exaggerated. 
Otherwise it becomes necessary to recog- 
nize that Canadian criminal procedure has 
degenerated frightfully in twenty years. 
For it is just twenty years since the Birch- 
all case, in some respects not unlike the 
Crippen, was settled in Woodstock, Ont., 
to the admiration if not of the world, at 
least of North America, in just two days. 


ECONOMICS 


The new White Star steamer Olympic 
was launched at Belfast on October 20, and 
will take its place on the New York 
Southampton route early next summer. Its 
sister ship, the Titanic, will be ready for 
service some three months later. 





It is generally known that the common 
rat is an importation into the western hem- 
isphere. It is not so generally known, per- 


haps, that the Canadian West has been until 
lately without that pest. It is several years 
since it crossed the border from the United 
States, advancing northward. The Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture in the province of 
Manitoba announces that it has reached 
Oak Bluff, twelve miles southwest of Win- 
nipeg, so it may be expected in that city 
next year. Considering the damage these 
animals do, one would have expected the 
Manitoba authorities to have taken meas- 
ures to check its advance, But probably this 
would have been to attempt the impossible. 





Consols have fallen again in London. 
On October 26 they were quoted at 78%, 
never having been so low since the panic 
of 1847 and to find a lower quotation one 
must go back to 1831. The Unionists at- 
tribute this decline to Lloyd George's finan- 
cial policy, while the Liberals put it down 
to the demands of the Unionists for a loan 
to be expended on the Navy. Difficulties in 
Asia and in Egypt may have something 
to do with it also. It should be noted too 
that consols bear interest now at the rate 
of only 2% per cent., while before 1884 
the rate was 3 per cent., that since the 
South African war England has been a 
large borrower, that the loans of County 
Councils, growing, some think, immoder- 
ately, though not included formally in the 
national debt, are no insignificant item in 
the nation’s responsibilities, and that there 
are many first-class investments to-day 
more profitable than consols. It is said 
that the English banks are considering the 
advisability of writing off out of profits their 
investments in consols above a price of 75. 





Some years ago the discovery of coal in 
Kent, England, was announced. The field 
has been examined very carefully and is 
declared to contain at least a billion tons, 
of which some is superior to the best 
Welsh steam coal. The proprietors will 
apply at the next session of parliament for 
a bill authorizing them to connect their 
mines with the South-Eastern and the 
Chatham railways. Another recent dis- 
covery is a large field near Talcahuano in 
Chile. 





The report of the United States Geolo- 
gical Survey, just published, estimates the 
total output of artificial coal for the year 
1909 at 139,661 tons, valued at nearly $500,- 
000. This production represents the yield 
of sixteen briquetting plants, five of which 
were admittedly in the experimental stage, 
while two furnished briquets of peat only. 
The above figures indicate an increase of 
more than 50 per cent. in quantity and 40 
per cent. in value over the manufacture of 
1908. The material used in briquetting 
consists mainly of anthracite culm, slack 





coal, coke breeze, lignite and peat. The 





latter two represent an incomplete stage in 
the natural coal formation process, and the 
artificial methods supply nature’s deficit in 
the form of heat and pressure. Though 
but 1 per cent. of natural coal mined an- 
nually is represented by the foregoing 
figures, still the industry is bound to grow 
in lieu of the gradual mining out of the 
higher grade coal, and also of the avail- 
ability of the necessary ingredients in sec- 
tions far remote from the coal areas. The 
main drawback to the industry is the high 
price of labor in this country and the 
enormous supply of cheaper fuel. At al} 
events, the above figures bid fair to re- 
assure the ultra-conservationists who are 
ever foreboding the chilliest future. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS 


On November 1 the Catholics of Boston 
commemorated the centenary of the conse- 
cration of their first Bishop, the great Jean 
Lefébre de Cheverus—missionary priest of 
New England, Bishop of Boston, Bishop of 
Montauban, Archbishop of Bordeaux and 
Cardinal. Born of noble parents in 1768, 
he was ordained when the horrors of the 
Revolution were devastating his native 
France. He was in exile in London when 
an appeal for help from the saintly Father 
Matignon called him to Boston, where he 
arrived October 3, 1796, and was received 
by Matignon “as an angel sent from 
heaven to his aid.” They were the only 
priests then in all New England, and when 
Boston’s Bishop was consecrated there were 
only two churches in the same territory, 
Holy Cross in Boston and St. Patrick’s at 
Damariscotta Mills, Maine, the latter dedi- 
cated by Cheverus himself, July 17, 1808, 
and built by the pious Hanlys, Cottrills, 
Kavanaghs and their fellow Irishmen lo- 
cated there. In 1823 Cheverus went back 
to his native land and two nations mourned 
his death thirteen years later. 





A memorial foundation to the famous. 
Father Scully, so long Pastor of St. 
Mary’s Church, Cambridgeport, Mass., was. 
unveiled there with an imposing ceremonial 
on October 23. On the same evening a fine 
new building, a gymnasium costing $80,000, 
to take the place of another burned down 
in May, 1909, was opened for St. Mary’s 
Catholic Association. Appropriate ad- 
dresses were made by the Rector of the 
parish, Father Michael J. Doody, Arch- 
bishop O’Connell, Mayor Brooks of Cam- 
bridge, and Lieutenant-Governor Frothing- 
ham. 

“The Church,” said Archbishop O’Con- 
nell in his address, “ has never been a puri- 
tan, forbidding enjoyment, and she has 
never been libertine, counselling pleasures. 
when discipline was necessary, but she has 
preserved this wonderful, sane plan of life 





and the cultivation of the very highest 
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ideals, the mortification ofttimes of the 
senses, and nevertheless, side by side with 
that mortification, the bringing up, the ed- 
ucation, the drawing out of all those won- 
derful faculties of man, of heart and soul 
and body, which constitute the ideal man.” 

“If the representatives of the city and 
State here present,” he added “find, as 
naturally they do, cause for profound con- 
gratulation in this splendid building and 
the institutions it houses, it is because they 
see it will do something for government, 
for the stability and the order of citizen- 
ship. We Catholics see all that; but we 
see something more than that. We see that 
in this building the name of God will be 
spoken, and the presence of God recog- 
nized; and the young men who partake of 
the advantages of this building will do so 
under Christian auspices.” The Archbishop 
dwelt strongly on the fact that proper asso- 
ciation for Catholic young men was a need 
of the hour. He instanced the fact that the 
troubles in France, Spain and Portugal 
were begun by evil associations, and he re- 
joiced at the erection of a building such as 
the new gymnasium, where the Catholic 
faith of those who attended would not be 
weakened but strengthened. 





Mr. Eugene O'Keefe is to pay for the 
building of a new seminary located about 
nine miles from Toronto, Canada, the cor- 
ner-stone of which was laid by Archbishop 
McEvay, on October 23. It will cost $300,- 
000. Mr. O’Keefe is eighty-three years of 
age and has resided in Toronto since he 
was brought there from Ireland a lad of 
six by his parents. Some time ago he built 
the Church of St. Monica, and has been 
lavish besides in his donations to many 
local charities, 





The Irish Dominican convents in Lisbon, 
which were protected by the British flag 
from desecration by the revolutionary rab- 
ble, were founded by Father Dominic 
O’Daly, a native of Kerry, to provide a 
place of education for Irish students driven 
from their native land by the Penal Laws. 
When the Braganzas in 1640 ascended the 
throne of Portugal Father O’Daly was ap- 
pointed confessor to the Queen, and was 
also employed on important diplomatic mis- 
sions. In 1655 he was ambassador to Louis 
XIV of France, and died in Paris in 1662. 
In his wildest dreams he could hardly ever 
imagine that three centuries after his col- 
lege was founded in Lisbon its safety would 
be ensured by the same government whose 
anti-Catholic laws were the immediate 
cause of its inception. 





Rev. Dr. Poels, who returned to his na- 
tive country last year, after having been for 
many years Professor of Exegesis in the 
Catholic University of America, at Wash- 





ington, was named by the Bishop of Roer- 
monde, Counselor General of the miners 
in the southern part of Limburg. Conse- 
quently he will look after the material and 
social interests of these workingmen, and in 
order to fit himself better for the work, 
he has already set out to visit some of 
the mining districts of Germany. Dr. Poels, 
who was the Vicar of Venlo before set- 
ting out for America, had done a great 
deal of good for the working classes, and 
was especially successful during the rail- 
road strike of 1904 in effecting a settle- 
ment. Doubtless he will now, by his per- 
sonality and influence, do a great deal of 
good for the miners. 


PERSONAL 


The boundary dispute between Ecuador 
and Peru is a long standing affair which 
has more than once vexed the diplomats of 
both countries and threatened to result in 
war. The administration of President Al- 
faro in Ecuador has not been accused by 
its most pronounced opponents of anything 
smacking of “clericalism,” as it is called, 
that is, of any tendency towards favoring 
religion, yet when there was question of 
arguments in support of Ecuador’s conten- 
tion in its controversy with Peru, the per- 
son selected to search for them was one of 
those “ ignorant friars” of whom we hear 
so much and know so little. It is now 
four years since the Alfaro administration 
commissioned the Dominican Fray Enrique 
Vacas-Galindo to examine the Spanish ar- 
chives in Seville for documents bearing on 
the controversy. The result of his labors 
is a collection of one hundred volumes of 
documents, which will be brought forward 
in support of Ecuador’s claim. The dis- 
tinguished Dominican had served a hard 
apprenticeship in preparation for the task, 
for the best years of his life had been con- 
secrated to mission work in the pathless 
forests that lie on the confines of the two 
republics. At the recent exposition of sci- 
ence and the arts held in Quito, the mis- 
sionary exhibited a map of Ecuador, for 
which he was honored with a gold medal 
and a diploma of honor, O the ignorant 
friar! 





Commander John Luby, of the United 
States cruiser Des Moines, who figured 
prominently in the details of the outbreak 
of the recent revolution in Lisbon, is a 
son of the well-known Irish nationalist of 
Fenian times, the late Dr. Thomas Clarke 


Luby. 





After twenty years of untiring service, 
Sir William Christie has retired from the 
position of astronomer royal for England. 
He is succeeded by Prof. Frank Watson 
Dyson, astronomer royal for Scotland. 





SCIENCE 


Lire-GeRMS CARRIED BY METEORITES. 


A favorite theory concerning the origin 
of life on earth has long been to assert that 
life came to us from other planets in the 
shape of microscopic germs carried by 
meteorites, these germs then developing by 
evolution into all our present multifarious 
genera of plants and animals. While this 
theory did not really solve the problem of 
the initial creation of life somewhere, it 
disposed of it in the case of our earth, and 
that was a thesis well worth establishing in 
some quarters. But recent science, pure 
natural science itself, unadulterated by any- 
thing supernatural or the metaphysics of 
the old schoolmen, now makes a deadly 
thrust at this favorite theory, as the fol- 
lowing quotation will show, which we clip 
entire from the Scientific American of 
October 15, under the head of “ Panspermy 
and.Life Germs.” 

“Recent experiments of M. Paul 
Becquerel seem to prove that life germs 
could not have been brought to the earth, 
for instance, from an outside point in the 
The theory that such germs 


universe. 
could travel across the interplanetary 
space has been upheld by numerous 


scientists such as Helmholtz, Van Tieghem, 
Lord Kevlin and others, and was recently 
affirmed by Arrhenius. According to the 
last, microscopic germs from an atmosphere 
of planets were carried off under the pres- 
sure of luminous radiations into the inter- 
stellar space and floated there for ages 
until they encountered other worlds which 
could thus receive life germs. In this at- 
tractive theory one of the most important 
factors in life-preservation is neglected, 
this being the effect of ultra-violet rays 
emitted by burning stars. We know al- 
ready that rays from quartz mercury 
lamps will destroy bacteria and humid 
spores in a few seconds at some inches 
distance. Will this be the same when dry 
and in vacuo at low temperature? M. 
Becquerel wished to verify this point and 
used the different kinds of spores and 
bacteria which were specially hard to kill 
by the rays. Contained in vacuum tubes, 
they were plunged in liquid air and placed 
near the lamp. Most of the spores were 
destroyed in the first series of experiments. 
Special precautions were taken to obtain 
the best possible state of dryness. The last 
spores, such as the Aspergillus, which had 
held out before, were finally destroyed 
after six hours exposure to the ultra-violet 
rays in vacuo and at the temperature of 
liquid air. Even though drying and ex- 
treme cold are favorable for the germs and 
allow them to keep their life in a sus- 
pended state, as previous researches 
showed, they are not invulnerable, so that 
the destroying action of the rays may be 
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said to be quite universal. Seeing that the 
germs would, no doubt, be destroyed when 
in the inter-planetary space, which is rich 
in ultra-violet rays, the above-mentioned 
theory as to the origin of life on the 
earth's surface seems to be seriously 
shaken.” 
Witiram F. Ricce, s.J. 


When applied for a short time the X- 
Rays stimulate vitality. When applied for 
a long time they impair and even destroy 
it. A Dr. H. E. Schmidt soaked beans in 
water for six hours, subjected different 
portions of them to the X-Ray for different 
times, and then planted them. The beans 
that had been longer under the ray either 
did not come up at all, or had but a feeble 
growth, whereas those that had been under 
it for a short time only grew up hardy and 
produced a larger crop. Dr. Schmidt 
suggests that the same results follow, the 
application of X-Rays to animal life, and 
consequently that when X-Rays are used 
on sluggish ulcers, the exposures should 
be short, while in the case of malignant 
growths, which are to be destroyed, the 
exposures should be longer. 


OBITUARY 


Madame O'Meara of the Religious of 
the Sacred Heart, whose death occurred 
recently, was born in St. Louis, where she 
was educated by the Visitation Nuns. 
Graduating at the age of sixteen she at 
once entered the Sacred Heart, and soon 
showed herself to be, not only a pious and 
zealous religious, but also a woman of ex- 
traordinary intellectual powers and admin- 
istrative and executive ability. She soon 
reached that high place in her Congregation 
which she retained to her death. 

Perhaps no Religious of the Sacred Heart 
was known to more persons in this country 
than Mother O’Meara. During her long 
and useful career she ruled communities 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, winning 
everywhere the esteem and respect of the 
religious, the pupils, the children of Mary, 
the clergy and the prelates of the Church. 
Maryville, in St. Louis, and Eden Hall, in 
Philadelphia, are among the many houses 
she governed, and in 1888 she was chosen 
to introduce her Congregation to the Pa- 
cific Coast by the foundation of the Aca- 
demy of the Sacred Heart in San Fran- 
cisco, 

Mother O'Meara was stricken with her 
last illness on the Feast of St. Ignatius; 
she passed away on the Octave of the Na- 
tivity of the Blessed Virgin. The two to 
whom she had been most devout during her 
hfe seem to have taken under their special 
patronage her passage to eternity. 





The Rev. Samuel! Cahill, S.J., Superior 
of old St. Joseph’s Church, Willing’s Alley, 
Philadelphia, died in St. Joseph's Hospita! 
of that city, on October 25. Father Cahill 
had been pastor of St. Joseph’s for four 
years. He was born in Ireland, July 24, 
1844, and came to this country when he 
was four years old, his parents making their 
home in New York City. In 1868, he en- 
tered the Society of Jesus, at Frederick, 
Md., and after his preparatory studies 
there took up his course of philosophy at 
Woodstock College. Following this he 
spent several years as 2 professor at 
Georgetown University, returning to Wood- 
stock for his studies in theology. After his 
ordination, Father Cahill held various posi- 
tions at different intervals in New York and 
Georgetown, until through ill health he was 
compelled to seek the milder climate of 
New Mexico, where he labored in the 
ministry for several years. Shortly after 
his return to the East he became President 
of Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass., 
and was appointed to Holy Trinity Church, 
Georgetown. Before his assignment to St. 
Joseph's he was attached to the College of 
St. Francis Xavier, New York City. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
GoLDWIN SMITH’S VAGARIES. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The New York Sun has recently pub- 
lished some Oxford reminiscences of the 
late Goldwin Smith covering a period in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. They 
make a most interesting document in that 
they throw a bright light on the mental 
processes and condition of the Professor 
himself. It is worth while to extract a 
couple of specimens, 

“T was unlucky in never hearing Newman 
preach. I heard him read the serv- 
ice, which he did in a mechanical mono- 
tone, that he might seem to be the mere 
mouthpiece of the Church. His face, I 
always thought, betokened refinement and 
acuteness much more than strength. He was 
always in quest, not of the truth, but of the 
best system, presenting a sharp contrast 
to his brother Francis, whom also I knew 
well, and who through all his changes of 
opinion sought the truth with singleness 
of heart. The “Grammar of Assent” is an 
apparatus for making yourself believe or 
fancy you believe things which are good 
for you but of which there is no proof. 
It may be doubted whether, when the hot 
fit of conversion was over, Newman was 
a hearty Roman Catholic or believed, as 
he vowed he did, in St. Januarius and the 
House of Loretto. 

“Manning I saw ascend the pulpit, a 
most imposing figure, looking like an ap- 
parition of the middle ages: but I thought 
him a tinkling cymbal, as in fact he turns 








out to have been. That he would never 
have seceded if they could have made 
him a Bishop was the opinion of his 
brother-in-law Samuel of Oxford. 39 

The vogue that the late Professor Gold- 
win Smith enjoyed for some time before 
his death was one of the neatest pieces of 
journalistic work ever done and shows 
great acumen on the part of the editor of 
the Sun. Almost every week for several 
years the Sunday edition contained some 
short encyclical or allocution—the words 
come inevitably to the pen—on matters re- 
ligious or philosophical, usually printed 
with double-leads and signed by Professor 
Smith. These would usually refer to Hil- 
debrand, St. Januarius, the Index, “ Jesuit- 
ism,” “St. Bartholomew,” the Inquisition, 
and so on, and seventy-five per cent of 
them would contain a phrase to the effect 
that the writer was not a “teacher” but 
a “seeker after truth.” Correspondence 
was invariably provoked by these outgiv- 
ings and for at least ten years previous 
to his death Goldwin Smith bulked large 
in the “thought” of those who still swear 
by “those clever editorials” of the Sun, 
and are enormously impressed by double- 
leads. 

Is it not a wonderful demonstration of 
the enormous ignorance and enormous self- 
confidence of the average supposedly edu- 
cated and “thinking” person of to-day 
that Goldwin Smith as he now reveals 
himself in his autobiographical recollections 
should have been ranked for a time as a 
great thinker upon matters of philosophy 
and religion? Not that these revelations 
were needed by those who did know how to 
think upon such matters, for the calm dog- 
matism of this self-styled “seeker” and 
“learner,” and his utter inability to appre- 
ciate or even understand the force of the 
arguments on the other side had always 
placed him correctly in their eyes, and his 
place was a low one. But his remarks on 
Newman as one who was “in quest, not of 
the truth,” and of whom it may be doubted 
whether he was “a hearty Roman Catholic 
or believed, as he vowed he did, in St. 
Januarius,” and his delightful statement 
that Manning was “a tinkling cymbal, as, 
in fact, he now turns out to have been,” 
ought to arouse even a third-class intellect, 
imperfectly nourished upon a diet of 
“clever” editorials and Sunday newspaper 
“ science,” to wonder whether after all this 
modern rationalistic Moses knew what he 
was talking about! 

In the realm of the blind a man with 
one eye is king, surely enough, but even 
allowing for the prevailing conditions of 
“thought” it is remarkable that the late 
Professor should have been so long wor- 
shipped as a “thinker” and a judge of 
men and things! T. F. W. 


New York, October 31. 








